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; its envelope with a thoughtful look on 


; aot his face. “Cousin Howard writes me 
(\ 


that he has decided to spend the sum- 
mer in Scotland, and he offers us the use of his cot- 
tage at the Thousand Islands for the season. What 
do you think of it, Melicent?” 

“O papa, we can not go to the Thousand Islands,” 
said Esther. “Our trunks are all packed for Maine 
with the presents that I have bought for Hildegarde 
and wee Agnes and the others.” 


“Where is Cousin Howard’s cottage?” inquired 
7 
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Mamma Thompson. “I remember that he built a 
cottage on the St. Lawrence last year, but I have 
forgotten the name of the place. Is it on an island?” 

“O, an island! Not a dear baby island like some 
of those in Penobscot Bay? Perhaps I should not 
mind going so much, after all.” 

“Howard’s cottage is at Thousand Island Park, 
and that is a large settlement on Wellesley Island,” 
said Papa Thompson, in answer to Mamma Thomp- 
son’s question. “We certainly shall never have a 
better opportunity for a summer on the St. Law- 
rence than this. The cottage is on the coast, and 
has a veranda one hundred and ten feet long. Of 
course, I can not be with you all the time, as I was 
last year in Maine. I am so well this summer that 
I really do not need a day’s vacation; but Christine 
will take good care of you all when I am obliged 
toy belin: the city.” 

Esther was pacing one hundred and ten feet 
through the rooms, and the result was highly satis- 
factory to her. 
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And there was now a pitched battle between 
Thousand Island Park and Bellport in Esther’s 
mind. At breakfast, her imagination fired by pic- 
tures of the St. Lawrence that Mamma Thompson 
had hunted up for her on the previous evening, she 
would be quite decided that she would like to go 
to the Park; but a couple of hours later she would 
feel homesick to see the little cousins in Bellport, 
and confide to Mabel Perkins that it would break 
her heart not to go to Maine that summer. 

Mabel always shook her head at this. Her papa 
and mamma went to a different place every sum- 
mer, and she thought that it must be very stupid 
to go to Maine each year. Mabel was going to 
Alaska in August, and was always talking about 
the totem poles and Indians that she expected to see. 

“Tf I were you, Esther, I would really be ashamed 
not to know more about the world than you do. 
Why, I had been to Europe and California before 
I was six years old!” 

It was one day when Esther was feeling humble 
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under Mabel’s superiority as a traveled young 
woman, that Mamma Thompson announced at din- 
ner that she had decided to go to the Park; and 
Esther accepted the decision quite cheerfully. 

This was on Monday, and they were to start for 
the Islands on Thursday. All day Wednesday Papa 
Thompson’s spirits seemed remarkably high. 

“O papa, you have been laughing with your nose 
all day!’ exclaimed Esther, as she watched him strap 
the trunks. “How glad you must be that we are 
going! I should think you might be a wee bit sorry 
that you will not see anybody in Maine this summer.” 

Papa Thompson’s nose laughed harder than ever. 
It had the funniest way of wrinkling up when he was 
amused. Even when he wished to conceal the fact 
that he was pleased, and could keep the rest of his 
face in repose, he could not control those wrinkles. 

“Hurry to bed, sweetheart,” he said, “so that 
you will be fresh as a clover in the morning.” 

When Esther entered the dining-room the next 
morning she gave a little jump in her surprise. 


A Letter II 


Mamma and Papa Thompson were already seated 
at the table, and four children were around the table 
with them, Alice, Bessie, Jimmie, and Philip. 

“James Winslow Abbott! Where did you come 
from?” she cried. 

“Why don’t you ask where I came from?” said 
Alice’s gentle voice. 

“I saw the Capitol last night!” cried Philip. “O, 
it looked so pretty in the moonlight! and Uncle Will 
said that he would take me over it when we come 
back from the Islands. And, O Esther! I can see 
the lake in the Park from my window.” 

“But where are the others?’ asked Esther, in a 
dazed fashion. She had an idea that if Aunt Emma 
had allowed her precious Philip to stray so far from 
Bellport, there was no reason why every other 
cousin might not be in Albany at that moment. 

“There are not many others,” said Alice, laugh- 
ing, “and papa said he thought that Aunt Melicent 
would wish that she had never heard of the Thou- 
sand Islands before she had shipped us home.” 
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Bessie’s eyes were kindling. She had become 
sensitive at once. “I suppose you wish that Hilde- 
garde had come instead of me. Don’t you, Esther? 
It is not my fault. Mamma said I was to come, 
because papa took Hildegrade to Bermuda with him 
last winter.” 

“And Uncle Louis is going to take Alan and 
Lin to Nova Scotia with him some time during the 
summer,” interrupted Alice. 

“Children, children!’ said‘ Mamma Thompson 
from the end of the table. “You will have all sum- 
mer in which to talk to each other, and now you 
have hardly time to eat your breakfast.” 

“But, Jimmie, you did not come all alone in the 
night?” said Esther, not heeding mamma. 

“We might as well have come alone,” answered 
Jimmie, coloring and looking much annoyed. “It 
was all nonsense on papa’s part having us come on 
the same train with Captain Goss. He is on his way 
to Denver to visit his sister. Uncle Will met us at 
LHeatrainee 
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“O, I know now, papa, why you laughed so hard 
with your nose all day yesterday!” cried Esther. 

“Mew! mew!” A beautiful Angora kitten looked 
up into Esther’s face, as much as to say, “Do notice 
me, pray!” Around his neck was a pink ribbon tied 
in a big bowknot, from which long ends depended, 
on each of which was printed in large gold letters, 


MEGUNTICOOK. 


“O, whose lovely kitten is this?” cried Esther, 
stroking his splendid coat. “Is it yours, Bessie? 
How good of you to bring it along!” 

“No, it is your very own, Esther. Aunt Matilda 
sent it to you.” 

“But I named it,” added Jimmie. “There is not 
a cat in the country with as fine a name as that.” 

“We brought Megunticook in a peach-basket 
with the top covered,” said Philip. “But he could 
breathe all right through the sides, and I guess you 
will have to hustle after breakfast to get him back 
in that basket.” 
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“Mew!” responded Megunticook, which must 
have meant “yes” that time; for when Jimmie pro- 
duced the peach-basket he was nowhere to be seen. 

There ensued a lively hunt from garret to cellar; 
but Megunticook could not be found. Then the 
yard and the stable were searched; but all in vain. 


b 


“We shall have to give it up, children,” said Papa 
Thompson. “The carriage has been waiting ten 
minutes, and there is not a second to lose.” 

A sober lot of children crowded themselves into 
the carriage; not much consoled by the protestations 
of Dan, Papa Thompson’s coachman, that he would 
watch for Megunticook, and express him to the Park 
as soon as he reappeared. 

Tempest and Billy started on a brisk trot down 
the avenue. 

“Hello!” cried Jimmie, who was gazing back at 
the pretty house. “Stop a minute, Dan! Look up 
at that window, Uncle Will.” 

Everybody looked up at the window of Chris- 
tine’s room in the third story. There stretched out 
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on the sill, gazing contentedly up into the treetops, 
was Megunticook. 

Christine had closed her window preparatory to 
leaving the house, and in her haste and fluster of 
excitement over searching for Megunticook had not 
so much as given a glance out of the window to see 
him lying there. 

In a twinkling, Papa Thompson and Jimmie were 
out of the carriage and back in the house. Quietly 
Papa Thompson raised the window, and cautiously 
Jimmie took hold of Megunticook. 

A couple of moments after, a series of angry mews 
from the peach-basket in the bottom of the carriage 
announced that there was another and an unwilling 
traveler on his way to Thousand Island Park. 


Chapter I 


TO THOUSAND ISLAND PARK 


seyOW, children, in a few moments ye 
hoy) May begin to look out for the river,’ 
4 NG said Papa Thompson. 
It was about four o’clock in the 


afternoon, and Bessie and Jimmie and Philip, who 
could not sleep a wink in the day-time, were tired 
and cross from the long ride and the little sleep they 
had had on the night before. Esther and Alice had 
enjoyed a nap, and were accordingly in good spirits. 

Megunticook was asleep in his peach-basket. 
Since his first struggles for release in the morning, 
he had slept nearly all the time. Only a faint mew 
occasionally betrayed his presence. 


The day was sultry, and the train crowded as 
16 
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usual. The babies were wailing piteously, “too ex- 
hausted to give a good yell,’ Jimmie said. 

From all over the car arose cries of, “I want 
some cake, mamma.” “It’s hot, mamma. Open 
the window.” “Jane, I want a piece of bread and 
butter when the car stops.” “O Eloise, come on 
this side of the car. We can see a big puddle of 
water there.” “Where is this train a-going to? and 
what is it going for?” ‘You said if I would keep 
quiet, you would let me have some candy, Annie. 
I'll tell mamma.” 

“O Aunt Melicent!” confided Alice. “TI did not 
know that there were such badly-behaved children. 
I wish they could see our dainty wee Agnes. Her 
nurse would not have to shake her and slap her pad- 
dies; and there is dear little Philip tired and cross 
as he can be, but nothing could tempt him to be 
rude and disagreeable.” 

A sweet-faced old lady, with lovely white hair, 
who had got on the car at Philadelphia Junction, 


and was occupying the seat in front of Esther and 
2 
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Bessie, turned to speak to them when Papa Thomp- 
son had returned to his place. 

“Be you going to Alexandria Bay?” she inquired, 
in a dear, quavering voice. 

“No, we are going to Thousand Island Park,” 
answered Esther, in her friendliest tone. 

“O, I was wondering if you could tell me where 
Mr. Bunker’s folks live in Alexandria Bay. You 
see, I am going to visit them, and they aren’t ex- 
pecting me. They ’d come to the boat to meet me 
if they was expecting me. But I planned to come 
so often since they left Clayton and moved to the 
Bay, and then disappointed them. This time I am 
going to surprise them. Last summer I planned to 
come, and then I had to stay at home on account 
of canning fruit. I have just been doing up some 
fruit now. My hands are all stained up. Chilly to- 
day. Don’t you think so? I wore my cape.” 

“OY! cried Philip, who was looking out of the 
window, “there are thirteen Jersey cows and a boy 
driving them home from pasture.” 
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“I’ve got three beautiful Jerseys, sonnie,” said 
the old lady. 

Philip eyed her with approbation. He showed 
all his dimples as he called out: “Say, I’ve got a 
big new tooth. It’s so big you can put a penny on 
it or a five-dollar bill.” 

“Five-dollar bill, five-dollar bill, dollar bill, dollar 
bill,” chirped a little girl in the other end of the car 
an indefinite number of times. 

“What do you suppose I have in my basket, 
sonnie?” said the old lady, holding up a round basket 
with a cover tied on with a bright green bow. “Just 
come here and see.” 

Philip pushed eagerly by Jimmie and rushed 
down the aisle to the old lady’s seat. She held up 
one side of the cover. Philip’s eyes snapped. “O, 
it’s a bunnie!” 

“Yes, I’m a taking it to Mr. Bunker’s grandson 
Winkie.” 

What would Philip not have given at that moment 
to be little Winkie Bunker! 
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The other cousins and Christine, the rosy- 
cheeked maid, came to look at the quivering, pretty 
creature with its ruby eyes. 

“Girls, girls, there’s the river!” cried Jimmie. 
To the right, a little way ahead, an ever-widening 
line of water showing islands and a great hotel was 
visible. 

A moment more, and the train swept around a 
curve, and there was the broad river and countless 
islands. A steamer, with St. Lawrence painted be- 
low a gay American eagle on its side, floated beside 
the dock where the train now pulled up. 

“Clayton!” called the conductor. 

“O come! Let us hurry so we won’t get left!” 
cried Philip, tugging at Esther’s hand, and gazing 
anxiously at the steamer. “And O, there’s an old 
scow ’way off there!” 

“T guess you can carry the old lady’s basket, even 
if you have so many traps,” whispered Esther to 
Jimmie. “Bessie and I will carry Megunticook.” 

So they made their way through the hurrying 
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crowd, of whom each one seemed determined to be 
the very first one on board the St. Lawrence, Jimmie 
bringing up the rear beside the sweet-faced old lady, 
and with the bunnie basket on his arm. 

When Papa Thompson’s party were seated on 
the forward deck, their attention was first attracted 
to an island off Clayton surmounted by an elegant 
cottage. The whole island was laid out like a beau- 
tiful little park with flower-beds. 

“That ’s Calumet Island,” said the old lady. 
“Now you’d think that long line of islands over be- 
yond it was the Canadian shore, but it isn’t. The 
river is seven miles wide there. O my! There’s a 
woman alone in a boat. She must be brave.” 

“Did n’t you use to like to go out in a boat 
alone?” inquired Bessie. 

“Well, no. I didn’t. You see so many of my 
folks has died from drowning it makes me feel real 
nervous.” 

The St. Lawrence was now moving down the 
river. It soon ran between a tiny island and a big 
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one covered with cottages, and with a large hotel. 
Then it stopped at the dock of the big one. The 
dock was a very long one, and numerous yachts and 
launches and skiffs were at and near it. The flower- 
beds in the lawn sloping up to the hotel were unusu- 
ally pretty. One of them near the dock was laid 
out in the form of an American flag floating grace- 
fully in the breeze. 

“QO my! There’s Round Island!” exclaimed the 
old lady. “I want to see the Frontenac. They ’ve 
been a-fixing it up. My! it’s quite a mansion now. 
I remember when there wasn’t anything on this 
island but a farmhouse, and the woman got so lone- 
some she made her husband sell the island. But I 
did n’t blame her a mite, poor thing!” 

“It must be a great sight to see the ice among 
the islands in the winter,” said Jimmie. 

“Well, I don’t know. Sam Ketchum, he used 
to collect the taxes around on these islands. He 
would go from island to island, jumping from one 
cake of ice to another; and his wife she got that 
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nervous she made him give it up. ‘They have reg- 
ular roads on the ice too, and the stage runs from 
Clayton to Gananoque. It goes over by Kidd’s 
Island.” 

The St. Lawrence now headed across the river. 
The musicians who had been playing on the rear 
deck came forward, and stationed themselves behind 
the children. There were two men, evidently Ital- 
ians, one of whom played the harp and the other the 
flute; and there was a boy with liquid dark eyes and 
brown wavy hair who played the violin. The little 
fellow looked like one of Raphael’s cherubs, with the 
same sweet eyes and mouth. 

While the man with the flute played a solo, the 
boy went around holding out his cap for the money 
with a pretty flourish. Half a dozen people leveled 
their cameras at him, and then, to Mamma and Papa 
Thompson’s amusement, leveled them at the uncon- 
scious group of cousins. 

“T don’t think I ever saw anything quite so beau- 
tiful,” murmured one lady to another; she was not 
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speaking of the boy violinist, but of Bessie, who for 
a moment had separated herself from the others, and 
was leaning over the deck rail in graceful attitude, 
her golden hair blown about her wild-rose cheeks, 
her blue eyes fastened on a yacht, the Jean, moored 
to the dock of a small island. 

Little islands, big islands, high bluffs, lovely little 
bays where the water played over the stones, made 
the children think of their beloved Penobscot Bay. 

At Thousand Island Park-the pavilion above the 
dock was crowded with people who had come down 
to see the boat come in; and in the front row were 
lots of jauntily-suited boys, and girls in dainty frocks. 

“Now, I think I know just where Cousin How- 
ard’s cottage is,” said Papa Thompson, as they left 
the dock. “Well take this Coast Avenue to the 
right.” 

After they had passed a number of streets, Papa 
Thompson ran gayly up the steps of a large, hand- 
some cottage surrounded by a deep row of cannas 
and caladiums, and in front of which was a small 
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bowlder with the word ONOTA on it. He unlocked 
the door with as much of an at-home air as though 
he had been opening it every day for ten years. 

The children rushed into the cottage after him, 
and gave one glance at the parlor with its cool mat- 
ting, Turkish rugs, and light, summer furniture. 
Then they ran through the cottage, upstairs and 
down, flinging open doors, and letting curtains fly 
to the tops of windows as they eagerly got the view 
of the river from them. 


Chapter III 
THE RAMONA 


se >) ESSIE and Esther were awakened the 
“i 


My next morning by some one pounding on 
ey, the doors of their rooms. “Girls, girls, 
look out of the window quick!” cried 
Jimmie’s voice. “There’s a big steamer coming 
down the river!” 

The girls ran to a window, calling Alice from 
her room as they went. She quickly joined them. 
A beautiful three-decked steamer was moving down 
from Round Island. She was so long that it seemed 
but a moment before she had passed the cottage, 
and only her smokestack was visible between the 
trees on the point a little way below the cottage called 
Remington Point. It was a grand sight to see her 


move along so rapidly and yet so majestically. 
26 
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“Did you see the name Toronto?” called Jimmie 
from the window in his room. “She walks right 
along. Does n’t she?” 

The Toronto, as the children found out later in the 
day, traveled between Toronto, on Lake Ontario, 
and Prescott, down the river, where passengers were 
transferred to the Montreal boat. Three times in 
the week she passed the cottage going down to Pres- 
cott about seven o'clock in the morning, returning 
on her way to Toronto somewhere near two o’clock 
in the afternoon. She was the largest steamer on 
the river. 

During the whole of the sojourn of Papa Thomp- 
son’s party at the Park, never mind how deserted the 
cottage might appear, as the hour for the passing of 
the Toronto drew near every member of the house- 
hold would be visible. 

Friends of Mamma and Papa Thompson’s who 
were visiting were informed, the last thing before 
they retired, at what hour the Toronto would pass in 
the morning. If the friend happened to be an old 
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and familiar one, in the morning papa or Jimmie 
would mount the stairs, softly tap on the door, and 
say in a low, but enthusiastic voice, “The Toronto 
will be going by in a few moments.” 

If Mamma Thompson happened to be entertain- 
ing a party of friends who had stopped over for lunch, 
the whole company would rise en masse at the word 
Toronto, and depart for the piazza, leaving Christine 
to stare aghast at her puddings and jellies, till after 
a while she discovered that the visitors always re- 
turned from the piazza with renewed appetites, and 
was thereby consoled. 

The other big boats caused almost as much ex- 
citement, especially those that did not go by very 
often. It was some time before the children became 
familiar with all the regular boats and their times and 
seasons, as well as their whistles. Everybody united 
in the opinion that the St. Lawrence had the most 
melodious whistle of any boat on the river. In the 
dead of the night the sound of a whistle would take 
Papa Thompson to a window. 
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All of these facts might have led an ignorant per- 
son to suppose that the family inhabiting Onota had 
never had much of an opportunity to watch boats. 
But Jimmie, with the wisdom of twelve years, would 
have laughed at that. In his shrewd way he had 
observed that people who have spent most of their 
days inland think there is nothing so beautiful as 
green fields and gentle hills, and care not at all for 
boats and the water. While those whose baby eyes 
first opened near the sea, and who come of a sea- 
faring line, are never happy away from the sound of 
the soft lapping or the angry roar of the waves and 
the sight of white wings. 

At the foot of the cliff in front of Onota was the 
big boathouse belonging to the cottage, and after the 
children had taken a run about the lovely summer 
city, with a peep at the hotel and post-office and 
stores, they made their first acquaintance with a St. 
Lawrence skiff. 

Alice and Esther looked at the long, graceful 
row-boat with some trepidation. 
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“It’s lots prettier than your boat at home, Jim- 
mie,” said Esther, as she stepped cautiously in. “But 
I would feel safer if it were only a bit broader. It 
looks as though it could tip over in one wee minute.” 

“Why don’t they make these boats broader, 
Uncle Will?” inquired Alice. 

“A river skiff has no need to be broad,” answered 
Papa Thompson. “These St. Lawrence skiffs are 
the prettiest boats in the world, but they would make 
a very poor show among the billows of Penobscot 
Bay.” 

A party of boys in a bat-wing boat gazed at Papa 
Thompson’s boat-load with interest as they swept by. 
A moment later Bessie shrieked loudly. The boat 
with the bat-wing sail had capsized, and the boys’ 
heads were bobbing about in the water. 

Jimmie would have been over the side of the skiff 
in an instant, had not a sharp “No! no!” from a boat 
near by held him back. It came from two little girls. 
“Do n’t you mind those naughty boys,” they cried; 
“they are always upsetting their boat just for fun, 
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and pretending to be drowning. They fool the new 
people every day.” 

Jimmie felt highly indignant because he had been 
taken in so easily. The mischievous lads righted 
the bat-wing boat and pursued their way, grinning 
back at Jimmie. Before Papa Thompson’s party fin- 
ished their row the boys had been half a dozen times 
in the water, to the consternation of various parties. 

It was so delightful to row around in front of the 
Park, and to take short rows to Fine View and 
Fisher’s Landing and the lighthouse, that it was some 
days before a longer cruise was taken. 

The cruise was made in a boat shaped like a yacht 
that took daily rambles among the islands, and was 
called the Ramona. 

“By the way,” said Papa Thompson, running his 
hand in his pocket, “I bought these diaries for you 
youngsters this forenoon, and forgot to give them to 
you. I do not want you to put anything in them 
but the places where you go and the boats that pass 
up and down the river. If you try to do more, you 
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will get tired of the whole business.” He handed 
each of the children a tiny blankbook. 

Mamma Thompson laughed gayly. “Your Uncle 
Will ought to be able to give you some points on 
keeping a diary, Jimmie. I have one at home that 
he kept when he was about your age. I have read 
it so many times that I can repeat a page of it: 

“Got up at five o’clock. Built the fire. Swore 
twice. Read a chapter in my Bible. Swore three 
times. Read a chapter in my Bible. Ate some 
doughnuts and some apples. Swore once. Read a 
chapter in my Bible.” 

“Why, Uncle Will!” exclaimed Alice, in a horri- 
fied tone. “It sounds just as though you swore be- 
cause you had been reading your Bible.” 

“It was just the other way,” said Papa Thomp- 
son. “I read my Bible because I had been swearing. 
I had caught a trick of using rough words from the 
boys at school. My swearing was of a very mild 
form. I doubt if some boys would recognize it by 
that name. I believe one of the words was ‘durn.’ 
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So I devised a scheme of reading a chapter in my 
Bible every time that I swore to break myself of the 
habit.” 

The girls borrowed Papa ‘‘hompson’s and Jim- 
mie’s pencils, and made a few entries in their diaries 
about the Toronto and some other boats till the 
Ramona had passed the points with which they were 
familiar. 

As the boat drew near to Alexandria Bay, even 
the grown-up people were surprised at the magnifi- 
cence of the cottages and the beauty of the islands 
that were masses of flowers and bowers of loveliness. 
It was like a bit, and a good, big bit, of fairyland. 

“O, Uncle Will,” said Jimmie, ‘what a lot of 
money it must have cost just to build the stone walls 
around these islands!’ 

On some of the islands, where it seemed as though 
everything had been done to make them attractive, 
men were still at work erecting new wonders in the 
way of tower and castle. The islands were, some of 


them, of the most fantastic shapes, too. 
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“Now we are in Canadian waters, children,” said 
Mamma Thompson when the Ramona had left 
Alexandria Bay and headed across the river. “We 
have just crossed the line.” 

The children all had their maps with the route 
of the ramble marked out on them, spread out. Philip 
gazed at the dividing-line between the American and 
Canadian waters with a puzzled expression. 

“But I don’t see any line. Where is the line?” 
he said, looking from the line on his map to the 
water, and upsetting his box of chocolate creams into 
Esther’s lap. 

“T am so glad that the boat did not catch in the 
line this time,’ remarked Jimmie, staring hard at 
Philip. 

“Philip dear, there isn’t any line but just on 
that naughty map,” said Esther, helping him pick up 
his chocolates. 

In contrast to the American side, the Canadian 
waters seemed almost desolate. Here and there were 
pretty cottages; but, for the most part, the islands 
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were solitary in their loveliness. The Ramona ran 
in and out among an infinite number of them. 

Jimmie was charmed. “I’d call it a lot more 
sensible to tent on one of these islands than to live 
in one of those castles in Alexandria Bay,” he declared 
to Esther. 

“What do you think of this for a name?” said 
a boy behind Jimmie to his father, “ ‘Lost Channel.’ ” 

Philip overheard the remark. “TI should think it 
was funny to call it the ‘Lost Channel’ when some one 
must have found it, or else we would n’t be here. 
Do n’t you think so, Bessie?” 

“T can tell you an interesting story about how 
this place came to be called the place of the ‘Lost 
Channel,’”’ said Papa Thompson. “This river has 
seen lively times. During the French and Indian 
War the ships Onondaga and Mohawk came down the 
river from Oswego, carrying troops. They were 
part of an expedition for the final subjection of 
Canada, in 1760; and the only strongholds the 
French had left were Montreal and Fort Levis. 
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“The French saw the boats from their lookout 
at Fort Carlton, near the head of the river, and you 
may imagine that it did not take them long to open 
fire on the decks.” 

“Think of these islands covered with French and 
Indians, girls!” interrupted Jimmie. “I wish that they 
were here now. How stupid this sail seems compared 
to that! I have always thought I should have en- 
joyed the French and Indian War better than any 
of the others.” i 

“And then the captain did not know anything 
about the river channels,” continued Papa Thompson. 
“He sent a boat back to prevent the Mohawk from 
entering the bewildering group of islands. After- 
wards two other boats went in search of that one; 
but they could not find it, nor even tell which was 
the channel into which it had been lowered. Neither 
boat nor crew was ever heard of afterwards.” 

“Do you suppose the Indians scalped the whole 
boatload of men?” inquired Bessie, in an awe-stricken 
whisper. 


LOST CHANNEL 
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“They probably did,’ answered Papa Thompson. 
“They always seem to have indulged in that pleasing 
pastime. I[t it said that a piece of a boat with Onon- 
daga on it was found in that channel; and now, Philip, 
you can guess why it has ever since been called the 
place of the ‘Lost Channel.’ ”’ 

But Philip was gazing at a steamer that had 
suddenly become visible between some islands. 

“O, I want to see the name of that boat!” he 
cried; but the steamer passed into another channel 
and was lost to sight among the islands. 

*“O, now I can never find out the name of that 
boat!” Philip wailed. “O, I never can!” 

Every five minutes, till the Ramona reached Thou- 
sand Island Park, he repeated, dolefully: “O, now I 
never can know the name of that boat we met in the 
Lost Channel! O,Inever can! I never can!” 


Chapter IV 
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on the river, there was a constant move- 


ment of people to and fro along the coast 


in front of Onota.. Most of them were 


The children, sitting on the piazza and swinging 
in the hammocks, were never tired of speculating 
about some of those who took part in the passing 
show. A number of these people went by every day 
for the season. 

There was the noble-looking old man and _ his 
good wife and numerous sons and daughters and 
grandchildren, who always took such long tramps 
together along the cliffs, and came back, all of them 


as fresh as though they had not walked a step. 
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There were the schoolteachers, who brought their 
books and pillows and studied under their umbrellas 
on the cliffs, and the little tots who ran away from 
their nurses, and tried to pitch over the edge, and 
sat down in the middle of the road and threw the 
dust in their faces; the gay picnic parties, loaded 
down with baskets and cushions and hammocks; and 
the fishermen, starting off in the early morning for 
all day’s sport; and the tourists, rushing for the boats 
at all hours. Then there were the young men and 
women who strolled along and never seemed in a 
hurry to get anywhere. 

Among these last was a couple that Jimmie and 
Esther puzzled over for a long time. A beautiful 
girl, always attired in the handsomest and most won- 
derful of costumes, which she never seemed to re- 
gard any more than a rosebud does its lovely calyx, 
and a young man with a frank, winning countenance. 
Fishing, boating, picnicking, strolling in the moon- 
light—these two were always together. There was 
such an air of good comradeship between thern, 
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Alice wisely pronounced that it was impossible that 
they could be lovers. 

“But he is not her brother,’ said Bessie. “He 
is too respectful. You know that you would not 
treat me that way, Jimmie.” 

“He is not a cousin, either,” added Esther, eying 
Jimmie. “You would not look at me that way, 
Jimmie—just as though I were a lovely diamond 
rug.” 

Megunticook made friends with every one. If 
a young woman stooped down and patted him, say- 
ing, “O, you dear pussie! How I wish that you were 
my pussie!” he would follow her ’way down the road, 
and then stand and watch her out of sight. 

Between two of the trees on the river bank in 
front of Onota was a rustic seat, and there Megunti- 
cook would sit by the hour, gazing first at the boats 
on the water, and then at the people on shore. 

Not one of the cousins would have acknowledged 
it, but Megunticook never paid the slightest atten- 
tion to his high-sounding name. Mamma and Papa 
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Thompson suggested Guntie, and even Cookie, for 
a nickname that might bring him; but these sug- 
gestions were received with scorn. 

It was a comical sight to see Esther standing in 
front of the piazza and calling, plaintively, “Megunti- 
cook! Megunticook!” to a cat that strayed farther 
and farther along the cliff at every call; till a sharp 
“Kittie, Kittie, Kittie!’ brought him running up 
to the cottage, where he would roll over and 
over, which was his way of begging for something 
to eat. 

I am almost ashamed to tell you what a foolish 
little kitten Megunticook was; but as his foolishness 
was the cause of Esther’s becoming acquainted with 
the beautiful young lady and her constant companion, 
I shall have to tell you about it. 

Megunticook had a great passion for climbing 
trees; but when he got up them he always seemed 
to forget how to come down. He would, perhaps, 
manage to scramble down to one of the lower limbs, 
and there sit and look down at the ground as though 
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he were very much frightened, all the while mewing 
piteously till some one came to his rescue. 

The worst of it was, he always wanted a new 
tree for his climbing; so there was hardly a tree 
within three or four squares of Onota that Jimmie 
or Papa Thompson did not mount during the sum- 
mer. 

One afternoon, Mamma Thompson and Alice and 
Bessie had gone on a trip to Clayton. Esther was 
alone on the piazza, waiting for Jimmie to come and 
take her rowing. Philip was fishing somewhere 
with a crowd of small boys. As for poor Papa 
Thompson, he was sweltering in his law-office in 
Albany. 

Ksther, lying in a hammock, was intently watch- 
ing a spider that had spun a thread and traveled 
on it from the piazza ceiling down to the floor, and 
now was climbing back to the ceiling on another 
thread. 

It seemed as though there were more spiders 
at Thousand Island Park than any place the chil- 
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dren had ever been in. Watching the marvelous 
spinners, the children were growing to have such a 
reverence for them that they shrank from killing 
them. Jimmie had always before set his heel down 
on one with positive pleasure, thinking that he was 
doing a good act. 

“Mew!” called Megunticook over her head. She 
looked up. Megunticook was sitting on the lower 
limb of a tree near the piazza, gazing at her with 
distressed eyes. 

“Never mind, Megunticook; Jimmie will be here 
answered Esther to his 


, 


soon and take you down,’ 
pleading. Jimmie had been out with Bert Tyler, in 
Bert’s new spark-launch, since noon. 

Half an hour passed, and Jimmie had not ap- 
peared. 

“OQ Megunticook, that naughty Jimmie is having 
such a fine time with Bert that he has forgotten all 
about poor little me!” 

An hour, an hour and a half passed, and still no 
Jimmie. Megunticook was becoming desperate. He 
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looked down to the ground as though he had made 
up his mind to jump. 

“O, you will break all your bones if you try that!” 
cried Esther. “If I only had a board, I could reach 
it to that limb from the upper piazza, and you could 
walk right over. O, I have it—Christine’s ironing- 
board. Yes, that is the very thing.” 

Esther vanished into the house. Christine was 
not in the kitchen. She had gone to the grocery on 
an errand; but Esther had no’ trouble in finding the 
board. She tugged hard to get it upstairs. It just 
reached from the railing on the piazza to the bough 
of the tree. It was not long enough to rest on the 
bough, and how Esther’s small arms managed to 
steady it even for a moment was a mystery. 

Megunticook eyed the board with suspicion. 
“Come, kittie, nice kittie,’ cooed Esther. Still 
Megunticook did not venture. Crash! bang! went 
the ironing-board whirling through the air down on 
the lawn below. Megunticook set up a howl. 

A young woman and man coming up from the 
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dock watched the descent of the ironing-board with 
amazement. He was on the point of breaking into 
laughter at the ridiculous sight, when his companion 
pulled his coat-sleeve. 

“O Donald, it is that lovely little girl; and see, 
her kitten is up that tree. What is she trying to do?” 

They quickened their steps. “What is the mat- 
ter, little one?” called Donald. 

“O please, sir,” cried Esther, “my kitten is up a 
tree, and I am sure she means to jump down!” 

Before she had finished speaking, Donald had 
commenced to climb the tree, and in a moment more 
he had Megunticook in his grasp and scrambled down 
with him. 

Esther came down the stairs as fast as her feet 
could carry her. With a gallant bow and smile, 
Donald placed Megunticook in her arms. 

Then he and Doris proceeded on their way, leav- 
ing a proud and happy child to watch them out of 
sight. The advent of a fairy prince and princess 
could not have been more entrancing to Esther than 
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the appearance of this bewitchingly beautiful girl to 
whom she had so long paid homage from a distance; 
and the young man, who had now proved himself 
worthy of his radiant companion by his pleasing 
efforts in behalf of Megunticook. 

But that was not the last that Esther was to see 
of Donald on that memorable day. 


Chapter V 
IN THE LAKE OF ISLES 
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a 4 T is the queerest thing to me what a time 
) people make about learning to manage one 
Uc of these engines,” said Bert Tyler, who 


had been fussing to start the Quickstep for 
just twenty minutes by Jimmie’s watch. “Another 
strange thing to me is how people are always man- 
aging to get on rocks and shoals. Ah, there she 
goes!” 

The engine started up with a vehemence that 
made Jimmie, who was no coward, rise to his feet, 
ready to jump out on the boathouse dock. A laugh 
from Bert brought him to his seat once more as the 
Quickstep swept out of the boathouse. 


Bert’s small dog, Rowdy, who was as much at 
47 
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home in a boat as on land, pricked up his ears and 
looked around him with an air of satisfaction, as 
much as to say, “Ah! Bert has really started us off 
at last.” 

Bert headed the Quickstep up-river. “Hi there, 
Bert!” called out Jimmie, inelegantly, “you are get- 
ting right in the path of the St. Lawrence. Better 
let me steer.” 

Bert was one of the boys who like to do every- 
thing themselves. “I prefer: to steer myself,’ he 
answered, abruptly, bringing the launch around with 
a jerk that threatened to upset it. 

Jimmie, having no other occupation, devoted 
himself to treating Rowdy from a box of candy which 
he found on the seat and watching the boats, keep- 
ing a sharp lookout for those that Bert was likely 
to get in the way of, so as to warn him in plenty 
of time. 

Rowdy devoured the candy with great relish. In 
fact, he always expected to receive the largest share 
of Bert’s boxes of candy. 
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Over in the deep channel a large ship was pass- 
ing out of sight, followed by a schooner and then a 
tow of six barges. 

“That is the first tow of six barges I have seen 
this summer,” remarked Jimmie. “One can see tows 
of four and five often enough. Hello! what in the 
world is that—a new kind of a raft? It looks like a 
floating village.” 

A long raft was moving imperceptibly down river, 
and on it, at even intervals, were a number of low 
houses. Men were moving about on the raft quite 
at home. 

“Where do you suppose she comes from, Bert? 
My, what a stack of lumber there must be in it!” 

“Enough to build a whole village, Jean Lemoyne 
says,’ replied Bert. Jean Lemoyne was one of the 
men who took out fishing parties from the park. 
“T suppose the lumber is from the Lakes somewhere. 
It is really not one raft, but a series of rafts fastened 
together. When they reach the rapids, they separate 


the rafts, and each raft has its own crew to guide it 
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down the rapids. Then the rafts are put together 
again. Down the river the boys think it great fun 
to be taken on the raft for a short sail, Jean says.” 

“Are you sure that you can find your way into 
the Lake of Isles?” inquired Jimmie, when the Quick- 
step had shot through the narrows and was riding 
the waves of Eel Bay. “I have heard it was a hard 
place to get into.” 

“T should think I ought to be able to. I have 
been there every summer since I can remember; but 
I am not going through the Lake of Isles yet,” 
answered Bert, who was apt to be taken with sudden 
fancies. “I am going to cruise around among the 
islands a bit first.” 

Bert had so many scenes of past adventures of 
his to show Jimmie that it was after six o’clock when 
the Quickstep entered the winding channel which led 
into the Lake of Isles. A few fishing parties were 
still in the upper part of the lake; but the Quickstep 
met no other visitors as she pursued her way. 


Suddenly an ominous silence prevailed. Rowdy 
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gazed around apprehensively. Bert stared at Jimmie, 
and Jimmie stared at Bert. The engine had stopped, 
and the Quickstep was at a standstill. 

Bert recovered himself in a moment. “Ill have 
it started up directly,” he declared, cheerfully. “TI 
have never known it to do that before. Now, if I 
were as green as some boys about an engine, would n’t 
we be in for it?” 

Jimmie did not answer; for somehow an ap- 
parently unreasonable conviction had taken posses- 
sion of him that the Quickstep was not going to start, 
and start it did not. 

Bert blustered and fussed away at the engine, 
which seemed to be laughing in its sleeves at him all 
the time. At last he dropped down on a cushion 
and mopped his brow with his handkerchief. 

“T’ll send this launch back to-morrow. I don’t 
know but that I will to-night if once we get out 
of this horrid lake. What did we ever come through 
here for anyway, I should like to know. Forlornest 
spot there is around. I don’t believe there will be 
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even a crow in sight before to-morrow morning. The 
idea of Uncle Gus picking me out a launch that 
would n’t go! I told mother I knew more than 
Uncle Gus did about launches.” 

Jimmie smiled quietly. It was so like Bert to 
blame all the rest of the world for the straits into 
which his own foolishness brought him. 

But in a moment the smile faded away. Alas! 
Bert’s words about the crow were all too true. Then 
he laughed aloud, and exclaimed, “O Bert, how we 
have lost our heads! Where’s the oar? We can 
paddle along somehow. We are almost through the 
lake now, and out there we may run across some 
one. Of course you have an oar.” 

“No, I haven't,” answered Bert, ruefully. “TI 
promised mother I would not start off without a 
pair, too. Then I put in the box of candy for Rowdy, 
and forgot all about the oars.” 

“You rascal!” cried Jimmie, snapping his fingers 
at Rowdy, “you have had all the candy you will get 
to-day, sir. That box is all that stands between us 
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and starvation—starvation, do you understand?— 
and it is not half-full because of your greediness.” 

“There can’t any one come after us,” said Bert, 
gloomily. “Not a soul knows where we are.” 

“You should always tell your mother where you 
are thinking of going when you start off,’ remarked 
Jimmie, virtuously, forgetting certain small lectures 
that his Aunt Melicent had given him on the same 
subject. “A fine box you have got us in!” 

The sun went down and the stars came twinkling 
out. It is astonishing how cool it can be at night 
sometimes after a hot day on the St. Lawrence, and 
Bert, who was a delicate boy, began to shiver, which 
did not add to the attractiveness of a prospective 
night on the river. 

If it had not been for Rowdy the boys would have 
felt decidedly lonesome. He, sympathetic little fel- 
low, trotted from one to the other, and put up his 
paw to shake hands, in the most reassuring fashion, 
as though he wished to say, “Now keep up a good 
heart, boys.” 
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“A dog is almost more company than a human 
being,” said Jimmie, musingly. ‘Rowdy is twice as 
chipper as you are, Bert.” 

“You would think my Uncle Augustus’s dog was 
lots of company,” responded Bert. “He is a collie 
dog, and his name is Royal. He is a great fighter. 
They call him the parson’s fighting dog. My uncle 
is the rector of Christ Church, at Mirror. He is so 
ashamed because Royal will fight. 

“The last time the bishop’ was at Mirror, when 
he and Uncle Gus were walking downtown, they 
came across a big crowd of men and boys, and there 
was Royal in the middle with a grip on the ugliest 
bulldog in town. Uncle Gus rushed up behind Royal, 
and caught him by the ears so that he loosed his 
hold; and then Uncle Gus made him follow him and 
the bishop home. 

“The bishop thinks it is a splendid joke to have 
Royal called the parson’s fighting dog, my Uncle Gus 
is such a dignified man; but it annoys my aunt dread- 
fully. I would not be surprised if she made Uncle 
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Gus give Royal to me some day,” concluded Bert, 
in a satisfied tone. 

So the boys talked in low voices till Bert com- 
menced responding drowsily, and then not at all. 
Jimmie struck a match and looked at his watch. It 
was half-past ten. “No good keeping awake,” he 
murmured. Then he stretched himself out in the 
bottom of the launch, and soon was dreaming that 
he and Esther were drifting in Penobscot Bay. But 
one faithful soul kept guard, and that was Rowdy. 

Meanwhile, at Thousand Island Park, as the hour 
of nine drew near, Mamma Thompson and the chil- 
dren began to grow anxious for Jimmie’s return. 

At half-past nine, Donald Davis called at the door. 
“Have you heard anything of Bert Tyler?” he in- 
quired. “He has been out on the river since noon, 
and his mother is worrying about him.” 

“My Cousin Jimmie is with Bert,” answered 
Esther; “but the boys did not tell me where they 
were going.” 

“You do not think that anything has happened, 
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Dr. Davis?’ said Mamma Thompson. “The boys 
must have been delayed, and will soon be home.” 

“O, they are safe enough,” answered Donald, re- 
assuringly; “but I really wish I knew where they in- 
tended going. Bert does not know any more about 
that launch of his than a three-months-old baby, and 
I should not be surprised if the boys were laid up 
somewhere.” 

“T heard Bert tell Jimmie, day before yesterday, 
that he must take him through the Lake of Isles 
soon,” said Esther. 

“Yes, Jimmie told me they were going there,” 
murmured Philip, sleepily. 

“Tf that is the case, I will take my skiff and row 
down to Alexandria Bay and up into the lake,” said 
Donald. “Don’t worry, Mrs. Thompson, I will soon 
have the youngsters safe and sound.” 

Donald did not feel so cheerful as he had led 
Mamma Thompson to suppose, as his long, swift 
strokes carried his skiff down toward the bay. For- 
tunately, he had the current in his favor. Knowing 
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Bert’s uncertain ways, he thought the chances about 
even of the boys being in the Lake of Isles or off on 
some small Canadian island, nobody knew where. 

So he sent out his shrill calls with little enthu- 
siasm when he arrived at the lake. Six times had he 
hallooed without response, when the sharp barking 
of a dog was heard. This was immediately followed 
by Jimmie’s musical tones, “Hello, we are in distress 
here!” 

Jimmie had awakened at the sound of Rowdy’s 
barking, and was now shaking Bert. “What is the 
matter? What is all this fuss about, Rowdy?” ex- 
claimed Bert, crossly, thinking himself snugly in bed 
at home. ‘Then he realized where he was, and 
whistled loudly. 

Donald paddled up beside the Quickstep, and two 
grateful boys and a happy dog scrambled in. 

“We will tow the launch as far as Alexandria 
Bay, and leave her there till morning,” said Donald, 
as he fastened the Quickstep’s rope to his skiff; “and 
just feel in my pockets, Bert.” 
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“OQ Donald,” said Bert, drawing out some seed- 
cakes and a couple cf apples with a trembling hand; 
“that is like you, old fellow. Maybe some one be- 
sides you at the park might have taken the trouble 
to come after us, but nobody else would have remem- 
bered how hungry we might be, and stuffed his 
pockets with seed-cakes and apples for us.” 

“IT never did think much of launches,” was 
Jimmie’s inward comment as he munched his cake 
and apple and watched the dim outline of the Quick- 
step as it bobbed up and down in the water; “and 
particularly one fixed up so fine as this. It was not 
so much Bert’s fault, after all. Give me a skiff and 
a pair of oars.” 


Chapter VI 
LIGHTS ALONG THE SHORE 


SiMONG the passers-by, the most interest- 
y AN Ne ing to Jimmie was a lad of about his 
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pag da&& own age, who never failed to go by each 
day a little before dusk, and who always 


carried a large lantern in his hand. He was a slim, 
tawny-haired boy, and his long brown arms and legs 
looked as though they were trying to get away from 
his flannel shirt and pantaloons as fast as they could. 

The boy always shot a glance at Jimmie out of 
the corner of his laughing blue eyes as he passed, 
and never failed to meet a responsive twinkle in 
Jimmie’s eyes, though there was no further mark of 
recognition. 


Sometimes a dark-browed, serious man accom- 
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panied him, and more frequently a tiny boy trotted 
beside him. The children often queried with each 
other how it happened that he always carried a lan- 
tern. 

“Hello!” said Jimmie one afternoon, his keen eyes 
fixed on the river. “I’ve got it at last. Look at 
that shoal of rocks, Esther, where the light burns 
every night. There’s that boy making for it with 
his lantern. His father is with him. See how the 
waves dash over the boat! They have fixed the 
lantern on the rock now, and are coming back. Who 
would have thought that little chap tended a shore- 
light? I am a head taller than he is. I am going 
to speak to him the next time he passes alone.” 

“You had a pretty rough time getting your 
lantern out yesterday,” called Jimmie, as the boy 
came down the road the following day. 

The boy’s eyes shone with pleasure at being ad- 
dressed thus familiarly. ‘Yes, dad and me did,” he 
drawled, digging in the sand with his bare toes. 

“What ’s your name?” inquired Jimmie. 
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“Celar; Celar Peach.” 

“How do you spell it?” 

“C-E-L-A-R, Celar. Now, there’s lots of 
Peaches on this island, and then there is Jake Peach 
over at the bay. My Grandfather Peach is that old 
man you see going by. He’s all bent up with 
rheumatiz. He can’t never straighten up. Last 
winter he had the ammonium, too. Say, do you like 
to go trolling for pickerel?”’ 

“Yes, I do. But tell me, do you live on this 
island all winter?” 

“Yes; but we don’t have no light to tend in the 
winter-time. I go to school, and Chuckey is going 
too, this winter. The schoolhouse is right back of 
the chapel. Chuckey is my little brother.” 

“Chuckey? Who ever heard of such a name? 
It can’t be his baptismal one.” 

“O no; his name is Charles; but you see the way 
we happened to call him Chuckey is, when he began 
to creep around the house, everything he could lay 
hands on he would chuck under the rugs on the 
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floor, just the way a dog hides a bone in the ground; 
so we begins to call him Chuckey, and I guess—” 
Here Alice and Esther appeared in the doorway 
gayly attired in fresh dimity frocks, and Celar beat a 
confused retreat. 

“Will you: take me out in your boat sometime 
when you go with the lantern?” called Jimmie after 
him. 

“To-morrow,” returned Celar, not daring to turn 
his head for fear of the girls. 

“Yes, to-morrow.” 

When Jimmie and Celar were on their way to 
the boat the next afternoon, they met Bert Tyler 
and Rowdy. Jimmie. was carrying the lantern, so 
as to make himself feel as though he were really 
tending the light on the rock. Bert was attired in 
a brand-new boating-rig. It seemed as though 
Bert had a cap for every day in the summer. He 
looked with studied contempt at Celar’s bare arms 
and legs. Rowdy held his head high up in the 
air, too. 


ON THE LIGHTS 
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This was more than Jimmie could stand. He 
halted. 

“Stop a minute, Bert; I want to introduce you 
to Celar Peach, who tends the light on the rock out 
there.” 

Bert’s eyes fell before the smothered fire in 
Jimmie’s, and he murmured a few words of recog- 
nition. Bert was not a mean boy at heart, but being 
the petted darling of a widowed mother who in- 
dulged his every whim had caused him to overes- 
timate his importance in the world. 

“T would n’t have entered the Quickstep again this 
summer if Bert had not come down from his high 
horse,” said Jimmie to himself as he strode down 
the road. ‘Whose money buys Bert’s fine clothes 
and spark-launch, I should like to know? It’s his 
mother’s. Bert is just as poor himself as Celar. He 
has no right to put on airs. There aren’t any rich 
children, and there are n’t any poor children. They 
are all alike unless some one gives them things.” 

“We have a fine time skating in the winter; and 
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say, ice-boats are great, ain’t they?” said Celar, when 
the boys had pushed off from the landing. “I have 
seen them sail when the ice was covered with water. 
O, our house burned down last winter! Dad, he 
clean lost his head. He handed all the flat-irons out 
to Joe Blind just as careful, and then he went and 
throwed all our glass lamps out of the window, and 
they went kersmash. What do you think? We can 
ride on the big boats all we want to. The steamboat 
folks give us passes cause we tend the light.” 

Arriving at the rock, Celar placed his lantern 
into a big glass lantern fastened to the rock, and 
shut it in. Jimmie was much surprised at this. He 
had not thought of Celar’s lantern as needing a pro- 
tection. 

After that trip with Celar, Jimmie felt a sense of 
proprietorship in the light on the rock. He fidgeted 
till it sent out its first rays in the evening, and the 
last thing before retiring he cast a long look at it 
from out his bedroom window. The little light on 
the rock had always been more interesting to him 
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than the big lighthouse on an island opposite, ex- 
cept on days when a Government vessel was anchored 
in front of it. 

The girls were fascinated by a revolving light on 
some rocks west of the lighthouse. It was like a 
little play to them to watch the light disappear and 
reappear. 

Celar told Jimmie that the revolving light was 
burning in the daytime as well as at night, and was 
fed by a tank of gasoline that lasted for months. 

No wonder that it was hard work for Mamma 
Thompson to start the children off for bed with these 
bewitching lights to watch, as well as the brilliantly- 
illuminated steamers that appeared like creatures of 
fire, and the searchlights that played peek-a-boo with 


the laughing children. 
5 


Chapter VII 
WANTED—A KITTEN 


Esther and Bessie turned from the pic- 

ture postal-cards that they were examining 
at the sound of the childish voice. A little girl was 
gazing up at the clerk with a puzzled expression in 
her pretty brown eyes. 

“In a moment, Miss Annette,’ answered the clerk; 
“when I have waited on this lady.” 

As he moved away, Annette turned her attention 
to the books on the counter, her face becoming more 
and more perplexed in its expression as she fingered 
the leaves. | 

A tall lad who was standing near and had heard 


her question watched her with an amused twinkle in 
66 
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his eye. “How would this book do for your grand- 
mamma, Miss Annette?” he said, handing her a copy 
of Mother Goose. 

“How silly you are, Albert Lansing!” returned 
the child. “My grandmamma would not care to read 
‘Mother Goose.’ She is too old.” 

“But you know that you like ‘Mother Goose,’ ”’ 
answered Albert, facetiously, “and you are not a little 
girl at all. You are nothing but an old woman your- 
self. Anybody on the park will tell you so.” 

Tears of vexation came into Annette’s eyes; but 
she assumed an air of dignity that would have done 
credit to a far older person as she resumed her ex- 
amination of the books. 

Albert walked out of the store with an air of 
satisfaction. He did not seem to have the least idea 
that he had played a disagreeable part. 

Esther and Bessie gazed after him with wither- 
ing looks. As Annette held up a pretty book, Esther 
noticed the title of it. ‘“O, that is a fine book!” she 
exclaimed, smiling at Annette. “My papa gave it to 
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mamma last week. Your grandmamma would surely 
enjoy it.” 

At this, sunshine radiated from Annette’s face. 
It fairly dazzled the children. She had a droll ex- 
pression all the time, as though she were trying to 
keep from laughing, and if by chance her brown 
eyes met the children’s, they darted away quickly, 
as though she were afraid that the laugh would 
stream out of them. Even her lovely little nose and 
chin had an evasive character about them, and she 
carried her head with a sidewise, birdlike air. 

“O, thank you! Grandmamma is sick, and to- 
morrow is her birthday,’ Annette said, in staccato 
tones. “Did you hear that horrid Albert Lansing? 
I spelled him down at a spelling-match at grand- 
mamma’s cottage last summer, and he has never for- 
given me. He said that a little girl like me had no 
business to spell with grown-up people, and that is 
why he calls me an old woman.” . 

At last the particular young lady had selected all 
her souvenirs, and the clerk returned to Annette. 
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When she had purchased her book and departed, 
Esther and Bessie no longer found the picture postal- 
cards interesting. They hastily selected a few, and 
tushed out of the store, eager to catch another 
glimpse of the fascinating Annette. 

They saw her mounting the steps in front of the 
grocery store, and decided they would like some 
oranges. 

Annette was at the drug department. “Good 
morning, Miss Annette, and when did you come to 
town? How is your grandmamma’s health this sum- 
mer? Can she walk any more than she could last 
year?” inquired the clerk. 

“We came yesterday afternoon. Grandmamma 
is not so well. She is not able to walk at all.” 

Esther and Bessie exchanged looks. Who ever 
heard of a grandmamma who could not walk? 

“T would like four ounces of peroxide of hydrogen, 
if you please,” continued Annette. 

“O Bessie, what long words she uses!” whispered 
Esther; ‘‘and I do not believe she is half so far along 
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in arithmetic as you are. She does not look as old 
as Ella May.” 

Esther and Bessie were so curious to know where 
the grandmamma who could not walk lived that they 
followed Annette quite a way along the avenue pass- 
ing by the side of Onota, till they saw her enter a 
cottage on a street leading from it. 


Mamma ‘Thompson listened to Esther’s and 
Bessie’s talk about the child and her grandmamma 


with unusual interest. 

“And you say that the little girl’s name is An- 
nette? Then her grandmamma must be Mrs. Hins- 
dale, and if so, you will soon have an opportunity of 
meeting her. Mrs. Hinsdale is a dear friend of Bert 
Tyler’s mother, and I am going to call on her as 
soon as she is rested from her journey. Mrs. Tyler 
told me that Mrs. Hinsdale fell and injured her spine 
ten years ago. Some of the time she has been able 
to walk across the room, but most of the years since 
she met with this accident she has been confined to 
her couch.” 
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“Then we are to go with you,” said Esther; “and 
may we carry her some flowers, mamma?” 

“Yes indeed. I am sure she will be pleased with 
them.” 

After this, the first questions every morning were: 
“Mamma, do you think that Annette’s grandmamma 
is rested yet?’ “Aunt Melicent, are we to take 
flowers to Mrs. Hinsdale to-day?” 

Hearing Esther’s and Bessie’s talk, Alice became 
enthusiastic too, and when, on the fourth afternoon, 
Mamma Thompson and Bessie carrying a bouquet 
of nasturtiums, and Esther a bunch of sweet peas, 
were ready to set out for their call, she begged to 
accompany them. 

Mrs. Hinsdale’s cottage was quite a distance back 
from the coast, and stood alone, looking out on rocks 
and fields. It was completely surrounded by a broad 
veranda. 

Annette herself opened the door in response to 
Mamma Thompson’s light rap, and gracefully ush- 
ered them into the parlor, bewitching Mamma 
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Thompson and Alice with her coy glances as she 
did so. 

A couch was drawn up in front of one of the 
windows, and on it lay a handsome woman, who 
looked altogether too young to be the grandmamma 
of even a little girl like Annette. She might have 
been taken for a Spanish lady, with her lustrous black 
eyes and olive skin. In her hands she held the book 
that Esther had helped Annette to select. 

Mrs. Hinsdale greeted the ‘visitors in a bright, 
cheerful manner, which amazed Esther and Alice. 
They could not understand how any one who could 
not go out on the river in the boats, nor wander in 
the fields and along the river bank, could appear 
so happy. 

Bessie was too taken up with the walls of the 
room to give more than a fleeting glance at Mrs. 
Hinsdale. She pinched Esther’s arm to call her at- 
tention to them. ‘The walls and doors were of a 
delicate blue, and on them were painted numerous 
pictures. There were river scenes and birds and 
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flowers in great variety, and yet harmonizing per- 
fectly with each other. 

Mrs. Hinsdale laughed merrily as she noticed the 
children’s furtive glances at the different pictures. 
“How do you like my art gallery, Miss Esther?” she 
inquired. “I do not have much of a chance to get 
lonesome here, do I? It is just a bit of outdoors 
all my very own. Perhaps you are wondering how 
I came to have my pictured walls. 

“Three years ago, when I was suffering more in- 
tensely than I ever have in all my years of pain, and 
was becoming almost melancholy, some of my gay 
young friends got up a painting-bee to amuse me. 
It commenced with Doris Kendall’s painting those 
cat-tails on the panel of that door behind you, Miss 
Alice. I think the laugh that I gave when she had 
finished them must have been the first one for months. 

“When she saw that she had really succeeded in 
taking my mind off myself, she engaged other girls 
to paint with her. They painted here for weeks. I 
suspect they dragged out the work just to divert a 
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miserable cripple like me. They would sit up on the 
stepladders and laugh and crack their little jokes 
till I forgot my poor back and how I was shut away 
from so much happiness listening to them and seeing 
the lovely scenes grow from under their fingers. O 
that Doris Kendall! She is an angel!” 

Mrs. Hinsdale’s voice shook, and Mamma Thomp- 
son whisked away some tears with her handkerchief. 

Annette shook her head wisely. “Doris is better 
than an angel, grandmamma, because she has n’t any 
wings to dip the feathers in the paint.” Thén the 
slightest possible trace of envy came in her face as 
she looked at the pictures on the walls. 

Mrs. Hinsdale’s dark eyes, that seemed to see 
everything, rested with an affectionate look on 
Annette’s troubled face. 

“But I have not told you yet, Mrs. Thompson, 
what a wonderful little nurse Annette is. She was 
not with me the summer I have told you about, or I 
should not have been so wretched.” ‘ 

Annette brightened. “I took care of grand- 
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mamma during one of the worst illnesses she ever 
had, Mrs. Thompson.”’ 

“Has Miss Doris Kendall hair and eyes like my 
Cousin Bessie’s?” inquired Esther, with enthusiasm; 
“and does she have the loveliest hats and gowns of 
any young lady at the park?” 

“And is there a young man who always walks 
with her?” added Alice. 

Mrs. Hinsdale and Mamma Thompson laughed 
heartily at this last. “The color of the hair and eyes 
and the young man certainly point to Doris,” replied 
Mrs. Hinsdale; “but perhaps you do not know that 
the young man is Annette’s cousin, Dr. Donald 
Davis.” 

“Your cousin is a very nice young man, Annette,” 
said Esther, decidedly. “He saved my kitten, 
Megunticook, from jumping down from a tree.” 

“OQ, have you a kittie?’ cried Annette. “I am 
so fond of kittens. I have a black-and-tan dog at 
home. Her name is Cheavey.” 

Mamma ‘Thompson and the little cousins 
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lingered long in the picture-room, and when at last 
they set out for home, Annette accompanied them, 
skipping along beside Esther and chattering about 
the kittens she had had. 

“O, I think I hear a kittie!’ she exclaimed, as 
they reached the piazza steps, catching hold of 
Esther’s hand. “Do you think you hear a kittie?” 

“Perhaps it is Esther’s kitten, Megunticook, that 
your cousin Donald rescued,” said Alice. 

“O, it seems to come from the house! Would 
you mind if I went in and looked for the kittie?” 
Annette looked appealingly at Mamma Thompson. 

“No, indeed,” Mamma Thompson answered, and 
the children entered the cottage, Annette bringing 
up the rear, calling “Kittie, kittie,” in a sweet voice 
enticing enough to lure a kitten from the darkest 
corner. 

All the closet-doors were opened at Annette’s 
suggestion, and places so small that Megunticook 
could not possibly have stowed himself away in them 
carefully investigated. 
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Annette became more excited every moment. 
“O, I think I hear him now!” she exclaimed at every 
door. ‘Yes, I think I hear a mew.” 

As the number of uninvestigated rooms became 
painfully less, the minuteness of Annette’s search in- 
creased. In the last room her excitement knew no 
bounds as she looked behind doors and under tables 
and bed. At last she gave one final look around the 
room, and dragged Esther back to the bedside. She 
placed one dimpled hand on the embroidered spread, 
and looked up at Esther with a wistful face. 

“O, I think I heara mew! Don’t you think you 
hear a mew? Would you mind looking under the 
mattress, please?” 


Chapter VIII 


FISHING IN EEL BAY 


: : yi NNETTE and her grandmamma proved 
: two of the most charming acquaintances 
6 that the cousins and Mamma Thompson 

had made at the Park. Mamma Thomp- 
son’s favorite walks usually wound up at the picture 


cottage, and none of the cousins’ sails or picnics were 
complete without Annette. 

“Mamma and I have agreed that you are the 
dearest little girl there is at the Park,” said Esther 
one day as she and Annette, with their arms around 
each other’s waist, were running down to Dr. Donald 
Davis’s boathouse. “We have talked it all over.” 

Annette’s head tilted away from Esther at this 


pretty compliment. “O, but don’t you think the 
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Park is a lovely place, Esther? When I am at home 
the children say to me: ‘What is it that makes you 
like the river so much, Annette? What is there?’ 
and I answer, ‘O, there are rocks, such rocks!’ ” 

Esther and Annette tripped lightly down the long, 
steep flight of stairs to the big white boathouse, where 
Donald and Jimmie awaited them. 

Esther looked around the boathouse with her 
usual delight while she and Annette swung in one 
of the hammocks that were suspended in different 
parts of it. She and Annette would have enjoyed 
taking down the fishing-tackle, of which Donald had 
enough to set up a sizable store, and examining it 
critically; but as Annette said, “This is Donald’s 
boathouse, and we must not touch; but O, it is dread- 
fully hard!’ 

Three handsome skiffs and a canoe were at home 
in the boathouse besides a large spark-launch, which 
Donald and Jimmie were working the pulleys to run 
outside. Donald was extremely fastidious, and never 
failed, after each trip, to raise the launch from the 
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water and run it into the boathouse, where it rested 
high and dry. 

“O, let’s look at the minnows!” cried Annette. 
She and Esther rushed to a corner of the boat-house, 
where Annette raised a baby trap-door. But the pail 
with holes in the bottom that usually hung down in 
the water filled with minnows was not there. 

“T have n't any bait yet,” called Donald. “It was 
so rough early this morning I about gave the trip 
up. Jimmie and I will have to get some on the way.” 

Donald put the pail into its bucket in the launch. 
“Flere we are, girls!” Annette and Esther tumbled 
merrily into the launch. Puff, puff, puff! went the 
little engine, and the launch rode gayly off, towing 
the skiff which Donald and Jimmie were to use in 
getting the minnows. 

“O Donald, you will have to go back!” cried 
Annette, in distress. “I left the bag of cookies in 
the hammock.” 

“That is all right,” replied Donald. “We will not 
need the cookies for bait.” 
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“Your grandmamma’s cook makes fine cookies, 
Annette,” said Jimmie. “Better turn back, Dr. 
Davis.” 

Donald made a great show of regret at the waste 
of time as they rode back; but it is my opinion that 
he was as loath as Jimmie to leave the cookies in 
the boathouse hammock. | 

Annette and Esther had on their fishing sun- 
bonnets. Annette’s was blue, and Esther’s face 
peeked demurely out from a pink one. 

“Guess you know more about your engine than 
Bert Tyler does,” said Jimmie, watching Donald’s 
skillful manipulations admiringly. “The day we went 
to the Lake of Isles I thought the whole business 
would blow up before we started.” 

“Bert has teased me to go out in his launch every 
day this summer,” put in Esther, “but I am not going 
to do it, for I don’t intend to drown till I go to 
Maine again anyway.” 

“Ugh!” cried Annette, ducking her sunbonnet. 


The Bluebird was cutting through the waves in fine 
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shape, and in another moment Esther’s face was 
wet too. 
“Better wrap up, girls, before your frocks get 


39 


wet,” said Donald, in a fatherly tone. “Here, take 
these old awnings. I brought them along on pur- 
pose.” 

Jimmie helped Annette and Esther each to wrap 
an awning around her pretty gingham dress, accom- 
panying his assistance with naughty ticklings of neck 
and pinching of arms. Now Annette and Esther 
found it great fun to get the water full in the face 
without any danger of a drenching that might call 
forth motherly and grandmotherly concern on the 
return home. 

“Where are we going to fish this time, Donald?” 
asked Annette. 

“Kel Bay, baby, after we get the minnows. I am 
going to drop the anchor here in these rushes. Now 
for the skiff, Jimmie.” 

Jimmie pulled the skiff close to the launch, and 
held it while Donald threw in the minnow pail and 
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oars. Then Jimmie scrambled in, followed by Don- 
ald, and they rowed off, leaving Annette and Esther 
in possession of the Bluebird. 

“O dear! I don’t think the boys ought to have 
left us alone in this launch,” sighed Esther, looking 
suspiciously at the engine. “Suppose something 
should go off, Annette?” 

“Grandma read in the newspaper yesterday how 
a launch was out in the middle of a river and it blew 
up, and everybody was drowned,” said Annette, con- 
solingly. Then she added severely, “It was very 
careless in Donald not to have the minnows all ready 
before we started.” 

“But that was not a spark launch, Annette?” 

“No, it was a naphtha one. O, I do not believe 
the anchor is holding. Aren’t we moving?” 

“No. We haven’t moved a bit. Do you see 
that tall reed to the right? I have kept my eyes on 
it every second, and it is in the very same place.” 

“TLet’s eat some cookies, and then we won’t feel 
so fidgety,” sensibly suggested Annette. 
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Six little cookies apiece nicely filled up the inter- 
val of time till Donald and Jimmie returned with the 
minnows. ‘Then Donald headed for Eel Bay. 

“Now we will try our luck here,” he exclaimed, 
throwing out the anchor in a beautiful spot not far 
from a lovely, wooded shore. “Esther shall have the 
lucky fishpole. No, no, Annette, don’t throw your 
line out that way! Let me show you. There, you 
have caught the hook in Esther’s hair, missey.” 

“O, I never saw such slippery minnows!’ cried 
Esther. “That’s the third one I have lost through 
my fingers.” 

Flop went something into the bottom of the boat. 
Jimmie had caught a perch before Esther and Annette 
had even baited their hooks. 

“T am going to throw out my line beside Jim- 
mie’s,” said Annette. “Then the fish can’t tell the 
difference between his bait and mine.” 

A little old man with a weatherbeaten face rowed 
up near them, and commenced fishing with’a fish- 
line tied to a slender sapling. 
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“Fish bite good this morning?” he drawled out. 

“Seem to so far,” answered Donald. ‘That old 
fellow fishes all the time for a living,’ he said in 
an undertone to the children. “He lives the year 
around in a hut on one of the islands. He will land 
the fish!” 

“O, I’ve a fish!” cried Annette. But when she 
hauled in her line no fish was visible, and the bait was 
gone. That was the way every time. 

“Let me bait your hook, Annette,” said Jimmie. 
“You do not put the minnows on right. See, put the 
hook through this way, then the fish can’t run off 
with the bait.” 

“T must get some perch,” said Annette, scowling at 
her line. ‘‘Grandmamma says they are the sweetest.” 

“You are not mad, are you, Esther?” called 
Donald to Esther, who was fishing sturdily away in 
the other end of the launch. 

“O no, Dr. Donald. Why should I be mad?” 

“O, nothing. Only you are so quiet.” 

After Jimmie’s lesson to Annette she and Esther 
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fished along evenly till at last Annette ran two ahead 
of Esther, with fourteen perch. 

Annette wound up her line with decision. “Come, 
Donald. We ought to go home now: It is almost 
dinner-time.”’ 

Esther’s face clouded. ‘We might as well,” an- 
swered Donald. “We have fish enough for all the 
neighbors,” and he pulled in the anchor. “I declare 
to you, Jimmie, I have spent most of my time this 
summer cleaning fish for the inhabitants of this Park. 
Last Thursday when I reached home from fishing 
near Gananoque I was so tired I told mother I was 
not going to clean a single fish for any one but her; 
but if she could think of some people who had spunk 
enough to clean their own fish I would trot some 
around to them. 

““By all means,” answered mother. ‘Mrs. Wig- 
gins and old Mr, Cricket would be delighted to have 

the fish. They will not mind cleaning them.’ So I 

started off considerably greener than I was latér. 

“ “Here are some fish for you, Mr. Cricket,’ I said. 
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Mr. Cricket put on his spectacles and looked into 
the pail. . 

““Fi’m, they do n’t seem to be cleaned. Do they? 
I guess I don’t need any fish when they aren’t 
cleaned.’ I felt my face burn, and down I stalked to 
Mrs. Wiggins. 

““Good evening, Mrs. Wiggins. I have brought 
you a few fish. They are beauties.’ You ought to 
have seen that long nose of hers go up in the air when 
she also looked in the pail. You see she has known 
me so long she dares to treat me like one of her own 
youngsters. 

“Well, there need n’t anybody bring me any fish 
when they are n’t cleaned, my boy!’ Didn’t I bang 
that pail down when I reached home! Mother 
laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks. 

“ “Mother, I cried. ‘I have cleaned fish for that 
Mrs. Wiggins every summer since I was five years 
old, and this is how she treats me!’”’ Here Donald 
was overcome by a fit of laughter, in which Jimmie 


and Annette joined. 
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Esther’s mind was too hard at work on a problem 
for her to take in the humor of Donald’s recital. She 
was earnestly gazing into Annette’s illusive eyes. 

“Jimmie,” she said when Annette and Donald had 
left them at the steps of Onota, “do you suppose 
that Annette proposed going home just then because 
she had two more fish than I had?” 

Jimmie chuckled. “I rather think she did, Esther. 
That Annette is a cute one. I wish Lin and Alan 
could see her. Say, Esther, don’t you think you 
hear a mew?” 


Chapter IX 


A SORRY DAY FOR THE QUICKSTEP 


4S *| diums flourished amazingly under Philip’s 
KL 495, tireless manipulations of the hose. The 


caladium leaves grew to be broad fans of 


a7 SA, %/OUSIN HOWARD’S cannas and cala- 
Sy 


refreshing green, and the cannas threw up bright 
spikes of red and yellow blossoms for the humming- 
birds to be always darting about. 

Half-past six o’clock in the morning usually 
found Philip giving the plants their first bath. An- 
nette, whose laughing eyes peeked out in the early 
morn, loved to steal away from the picture cottage, 
and, sitting on the little bowlder marked Onota, with 
Megunticook in her arms, watch Philip at his work. 


At such times Annette’s babyhood days did not seem 
89 
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far off to those who chanced to hear the two children 
soberly talking together. 

“Vou see, Annette, these caladiums have to be 
watered up sharp,’ Philip observed one morning. 
“T have heard Jimmie’s cousin, Genie Hart, who lives 
in Jacksonville, Florida, tell about them. They grow 
right in the fountains down there. Yes, sir, you 
can’t water them too much. Now if I were to soak 
mamma’s roses this way—well, 1 guess I would n’t 
dare to. O, Bee that robin teaching her baby bird 
to fly!” 

A proud mother was tumbling her birdling off the 
rail of the piazza next door, and flying in front of him 
to encourage him. Then she took him down on the 
grass, and initiated him into the way to get a living. 

But Annette did not notice the robins. She was 
stroking Megunticook, and had a questioning look 
in her eyes. “Have you ever thought, Philip, that 
perhaps the reason one did not get all the presents 
one wanted at Christmas was because one did not let 
Santa Claus know what to bring in time?” 


CASTLE FRANCIS 


A Sorry Day for the Quickstep gl 
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“No, I never have,” said Philip, letting the hose 
drop in his excitement; “I believe you have struck 
it, Annette. I have known all along that something 
was wrong.” 

Annette drew a tiny envelope from her pocket, 
and took out a folded sheet from it. “This is my 
letter, Philip, and I am going to put it in grandma’s 
fireplace to-day. It is a long, long time from July till 
December, so I am sure I shall get my things. Now 


I am going to read my letter to you: 


““DEAR SANTA CrLAus,—I would like to have 
very much a nice little doll’s high-chair for my baby 
doll to sit in. And a nice little doll’s flatiron. I want 
only one thing more, and that is a nice little doll’s 
sleigh. And, Dear Santa Claus, if you see a queer- 
shaped little stocking, please put a few little pieces 
of candy in a tiny bag, and put it in the stocking. 
It is for my dear little black sister. 

““T expect you will wonder who my little black 
sister is. She is a dear little black-and-tan dog. Her 
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name is Cheavey, and she is very fond of candy. So 
please, dear Santa Claus, give her some for her Christ- 
mas present. Yours truly, 


“ “ANNETTE HINSDALE.’ ” 


Philip was deeply impressed with this epistle. He 
was going to ask some questions about Cheavey, 
when a piercing shriek broke the calm of the morn- 
ing, the cry of a soul in mortal anguish. It was fol- 
lowed by another, and another, and yet another. 

“O, what is it? Where is it?” Annette cried. 
Philip had turned toward the river. All that he saw 
was a large steamer moving slowly along below the 
lighthouse. 

Celar Peach came running by. “Did you see it 
go down?” he cried. “That steamer has run down 
a launch.” Men and boys now put in their appear- 
ance from various directions hastening to the bank. 

The little girl cousins and Jimmie and Mamma 
Thompson came leisurely out on the piazza just as 
Donald Davis came down the road. They had not 
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heard the shrieks. Donald’s face was white and 
drawn. He did not appear to notice that any one 
was out at Onota as he passed. Jimmie ran after him. 
“O, what is the matter, Donald? Do you know who 
was in the launch?” 

“It was the Quickstep, and Bert and Miss Kendall 
were in it,” answered Donald, hoarsely. “I am going 
for my skiff.” 

Jimmie almost fell over a rock in his dismay. 
“Miss Kendall!’ he gasped. “Why, I did not know 
that she ever went out with Bert.” 

At the boathouse Jimmie stood sorrowfully by 
while Donald and some stalwart friends of his pushed 
off in the skiff. At the same time another party of 
men put out from a neighboring boathouse. Then 
there was nothing for Jimmie to do but to return to 
Onota beside Philip. 

Annette was crying bitterly. Some one had told 
her that Doris was in the launch, and that it had 
surely gone to the bottom. Esther was anxiously 
scanning the river through the field-glass. 
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“Hello, some one has put out from the light- 
house,” cried Jimmie. 

They all watched the three boats with heavy 
hearts. The Quickstep had certainly been sunk by 
the steamer, and what hope could there be that beat 
tiful Doris and bright, careless Bert had not gone 
down with it? 

After some moments at the scene of the accident, 
the boat from the lighthouse made for a small island 
near by, where its crew alighted; but through the 
field-glass the children could not make out a woman’s 
figure among them. 

Donald’s skiff had reached the spot where the 
Quickstep went down even before the boat from the 
lighthouse. It now followed that to the rocky island 
and unloaded. 

“Come, children,” said Mamma Thompson, in 
an unsteady voice. “You must eat your breakfast 
now. I can not have sick babies on my hands. Don- 
ald’s boat will be coming back directly, and you will 
want to talk to him. Annette, my dear, I will send 
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Christine up to your grandmamma to say that you 
will breakfast with us. There, wipe those tears away.” 

Of the little company that gathered around the 
table there was not one who did not believe that an 
awful tragedy had been witnessed that morning. 
How cold-blooded it seemed to be eating griddle- 
cakes and syrup! 

Esther shivered as somehow the words that she 
and Alice were so fond of humming danced inces- 
santly through her brain as though a naughty sprite 
were singing them: 


“Full fathoms five thy father lies; 
Of his bones are corals made.” 


“Aunt Melicent,”’ said Bessie, ‘was n’t it dreadful 
for the steamer to run down the Quickstep?” 

“T do not think they could help it,” replied 
Mamma Thompson. “You know poor Bert’s heed- 
less ways. He probably tried to cross the bow.” 

“Albert Lansing told me that he saw Doris down 
at the dock bidding some friends good-bye early this 
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morning, and that then Bert teased her to take a 
short ride with him before breakfast,” said Annette. 

At the sweet name of Doris the company relapsed 
into a gloomy silence once more. 

“Where do you suppose Doris’s papa and mamma 
are, Annette?” inquired Philip, as he walked out to 
the piazza beside her; “and why didn’t her father 
go with Donald?” 

“They are in Gananoque, spending a couple of 
days with some friends,” replied Annette. ‘Come 
here a moment, Esther!’ 

When Esther was close to Annette’s side she put 
her pretty pursed-up lips close to Esther’s ear, and 
whispered: “O Esther, don’t you tell any one, but 
I am afraid this will break my Cousin Donald’s heart. 
He loves Doris dearly, but grandmamma says he 
would not ask her to marry him because she had 
so much money.” Annette already spoke of Doris 
as of one departed. 

“T thought your Cousin Donald had a lot of 
money,” said Esther, drawing Annette down beside 
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her in the hammock. Her ideas as to wealth were 
rather vague. “He has a lovely boathouse and boats, 
and Doris told me one day that he had a splendid 
practice for a young doctor, and was going to be a 
great surgeon some day.” 

“That is nothing,’ replied Annette, in a superior 
tone. “Doris is worth a whole two million in her 
own name, besides all the money that her mamma 
and papa have. Her grandmamma left it to her. O, 
the boats are coming!” she added, in a hushed whis- 
per. “They are almost in.” 

Jimmie was looking through the field-glass. 
“Good news!” he cried, brandishing it recklessly. “TI 
can see Bert, and Doris is leaning against Donald in 
the stern.” 

The children arose to their feet to make a rush 
for the boathouse, but Mamma Thompson spoke de- 
cidedly. 

“No, no, that will not do. Doris’s nerves must 
be pretty well shaken. Stay here quietly, and do not 
appear too much excited when she and Bert go by.” 

if 
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It seemed ages to the watchers on the piazza of 
Onota till the little procession appeared in sight 
coming up the steps from the boathouse. Doris was 
clinging to Donald’s arm, and Bert’s mother walked 
beside him holding his hand as though he were a 
little bit of a boy. Happiness looked out of Don- 
ald’s eyes. 

Doris’s golden hair all unbound fell in a wonder- 
ful shower over her blue serge suit almost to her feet. 
She looked wan and white; but a lovely smile stole 
over her face when she saw the subdued but joyous 
countenances on the piazza. 

“I managed to climb up into the wheel of the 


’ 


steamer, Jimmie,” she called out in soft, tremulous 
tones. “How was that fora girl? They had stopped 
the wheel immediately, or we should have been killed. 
Then they pulled me out of the wheel.’’ 

“My dear child,” cried Mamma Thompson, rising 
to her feet, “you must allow me to go home with you; 
for you must be attended to immediately, or you will 


have pneumonia. Hand me my parasol. Esther.” 
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Poor Bert looked dejected enough when Mamma 
Thompson mentioned pneumonia. Had he not suf- 
fered enough from seeing Doris nearly drown, with- 
out her having a sickness? The look that he had 
seen in Donald’s eyes as he lifted Doris into the skiff 
was still burning in his soul. 

“The Quickstep has gone to the bottom, Jimmie!” 
he blurted out. ‘They say it can never be raised, 
and I am just glad, I am. I never want to see it 
again. I was a fool this morning.” 


Chapter X 
THE FLYING CLOUD 


66 


g4| AM glad the Sunday-school picnic comes 
*\ off to-morrow,” said Donald, in a teasing 
MS tone. “We have been needing rain for 


a long time.” At this light remark, three 
merry faces grew anxious. “Do you truly think it 
is going to rain, Dr. Donald?” inquired Alice. 

“Tf you still insist on calling me Dr. Donald, 
Alice, I shall be sure that it is going to pour; but if, 
like a good child, you call me plain Donald, perhaps 
I will modify my opinion. You are the only member 
of this family who has not adopted me.” 

Alice colored painfully up to the roots of her 
auburn hair. Her lips parted, but no word passed 
over them. Seeing her embarrassment, Esther 


sought to relieve the situation. 
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“My cousin Alice is a shy girl, and she is lots 
more serious than Bessie or I. It would not be at 
all appropriate to her name if she were not. Don’t 
you remember about ‘grave Alice, and laughing Alle- 
gra, and Edith with golden hair?’ Bessie has the 
golden hair; so it is grave Alice, and laughing Esther, 
and Bessie with golden hair.” The words golden 
hair caused a vivid color to rise in Donald’s cheeks, 
which did not escape Esther’s sharp eyes. “I 
guess he is thinking of Doris’s hair,” she thought, 
sagely. 

Donald looked into the sparkling face with ad- 
miration. “You certainly are a born philosopher, 
Esther, and a poet too; but now I am going to tell 
you a serious question that I had asked me by a gen- 
tleman this morning. I will not tell you his name; 
but this is what he said: ‘Do you think that curly- 
haired little girl of Mr. Thompson’s knows how to 
walk, Dr. Davis? I have never seen her walking, 
have you?’” Donald paused, with a twinkle in his 


mild eyes. 
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“Never seen her walking!’ repeated Esther. 
“Why, I walk all over this park every day! O, I 
know now! It is a joke. He is a blind man.” 

“No, he is not. There is not a brighter pair of 
eyes than his on the river.” 

The girls stared at Donald, much bewildered. 
He clasped his hands behind his head, and looked at 
them with keen enjoyment. 

“Tf my Cousin Esther were a quiet sort of a child, 
it would not seem so queer,” said Bessie. 

“That is just it,” said Donald, calmly. “The gen- 
tleman said that he had never seen Esther walking 
because she was always running or hoppety-skipping. 
IT assured him that, with Bessie supporting you on one 
side, and Jimmie on the other, and me to walk behind, 
your mamma managed to have you walk to church 
every Sunday.” 

“O, but she did n’t last Sunday!” exclaimed Alice. 
“T had to catch hold of her sash on Garden Avenue, 
for she gave two hoppety-skips. You can’t imagine 
how ashamed I was.” 
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“By the way,” Donald rose to take his leave, 
“what sort of a craft are you young ladies going to 
embark in to-morrow?” 

“The Flying Cloud,” said the three young ladies 
in unison. “She is an old scow. Isn’t it just im- 
mense? ‘Think of going to a Sunday-school picnic 
in a scow!” 

“T shall be on hand to eat up a lot of those fancy 
cakes and oranges Annette has so much to say about. 
Auf wiedersehen!” 

Sundays were red-letter days at the Park. It was 
so pleasant to go to church in the great auditorium 
in the grove, where cool breezes played and the birds 
flew in and out. And then the happy Sunday-school, 
where everybody felt at home, and which was now to 
celebrate by having a picnic. 

A fig for Dr. Donald’s naughty prediction! Smil- 
ing skies and dancing waves, shimmering with golden 
sunlight, greeted the festal morn. 

Mamma Thompson departed from Onota at an 
early hour for the cottage of Mr. Furness, the genial 
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superintendent, to help spread sandwiches for the 
host of children. 

When Papa Thompson and the cousins arrived 
somewhat later, they found the piazzas and yard piled 
up with baskets and boxes, and eager picnickers 
standing around or sitting on the grass. Papa 
Thompson and Jimmie immediately set to work help- 
ing carry things down to the boat. 

The Flying Cloud, moored to Mr. Furness’s dock, 
presented a dazzling appearance. She was a perfect 
bower of evergreens. 

When everything was in readiness, the cousins 
were among the first to tumble into the scow. 
Benches had been placed in the bottom, and the girls 
found places together on one of them. Jimmie and 
Philip, with Donald and Bert Tyler, stood erect in 
the bow, clinging to the rigging. 

Pandemonium prevailed on board. The boys vied 
with each other in their shrieks and cheers. Some 
of the island children had never been on a picnic 
before, and were almost beside themselves with glee. 
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The elegant steam yacht, the Laughing Sprite, 
which was to tow the Flying Cloud to the State Park 
on Grindstone Island, now steamed up in front of 
her. The rope was attached, and the happy crowd 
were off. Suddenly the Flying Cloud careened. ‘The 
rope had parted. A young woman in the rear of the 
scow screamed. Her father was still on the dock. 

“Better come off, Nanda,” he called. “The Grand 
View ferry will take you over.” The young woman 
struggled through the crowd, and her father pulled 
her and a few other timid souls out on to the 
dock. 

A fresh rope was produced by the captain, and 
a new start made. The motion was so steady that 
the little folks down in the bottom of the scow would 
not have known that they were on the way, had it 
not been for the shouts around them. 

When the children were tired of sitting still, they 
stood up on the benches and took a survey of the 


water. 
“O, I never did see so many sparkles on the 
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water!’ cried Esther in Eel Bay. “The waves are all 
glad we are having a picnic.” 

Soon Grindstone rang with merry shouts and 
calls. The men went to work putting up a big tent, 
and swings and hammocks appeared between trees in 
a mysteriously short time. 

Then in the big tent preparations went on for 
lunch. A long table was spread there; but Papa 
Thompson’s party preferred eating on the grass in 
sight of the bay. Donald and Annette and Bert 
helped to make up a delightful party. 

Everybody missed Doris’s bright presence. She 
was still in a highly nervous condition from the shock 
of the accident, so her mamma had kept her at home. 


Chapter XI 


ALICE 


ERT was very subdued for him. During 
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cousins curiously. Mamma ‘Thompson 


wondered what could be on his mind. 
The truth was, Bert was in need of a confidant. For 
perhaps the first time in his life he wished for a sister. 
“Tf I tell Esther, Jimmie may find it out,” he mused. 
“Bessie might laugh at me. Alice is a nice motherly- 
looking girl. Yes, she is the one.”’ So when groups 
of young and old were starting for a climb up the hill 
to get the marvelous view of the river, Bert proposed 
to Alice that they go along too. With merry laugh- 
ter they made the ascent; but when they had seated 


themselves at the top, Bert became embarrassed. 
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“See here, I want to ask you something, Alice,” 
he stammered. “Ifa boy has been real mean to a girl 
who is the sweetest in the world, and wants to give 
her something just to show her how he feels—” 

But this was not Alice’s way of dealing with facts. 
“You mean Doris?” she interrupted, raising her clear 
brown eyes to Bert’s. 

Bert looked relieved. ‘Yes, it is Doris,’ he an- 
swered, “and that is the trouble. What can I find 
for Doris that she has not already? There is but one 
thing that I have thought of, and that is one of those 
music boxes from Switzerland. Uncle Gus bought 
one when he was over. He paid one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars for it. I have a lot of money in 
the bank. Mother put in one hundred dollars for 
me last Christmas. I would not care, though, if it 
took my bottom dollar and I had to live on bread and 
butter.” Bert was the soul of generosity. 

“T am afraid that would be too grand a present,” 
said Alice. “Can’t you think of some simple little 
thing, something you could make?” ~ 
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“I don’t believe I know how to do anything but 
spend money,’ Bert answered, soberly. “I have 
never learned to do things the same as other boys. 
What was the use?” 

A struggle was going on in Alice’s mind. She 
could see that Bert was truly penitent, and that his 
better nature was aroused. Ah! now was the time 
for some one to speak a word that might help to make 
a noble boy of him! His poor blinded mother would 
not do it. In her eyes, Bert was the pink of perfec- 
tion already. What a lovable boy Bert was too in 
spite of his faults! Supposing it were brother Alan. 
Why, Bert really looked like Alan! How strange 
that she had not noticed it before! There were the 
same honest, dark-blue eyes and soft, wavy-brown 
hair. But could she? How pleased and flattered she 
was to be honored with Bert’s confidence, and what 
a forward little country girl he might think her! 

The struggle was brief; and then Alice took up 
what was perhaps the heaviest cross of her young life. 

“T am only a little girl, and don’t know how to 
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say what I want to; but I think there is a way you 
can make Doris happier than by giving her a present, 
Bert. If she can see that you are not so reckless and 
inconsiderate toward those who are not so fortunate 
as you are, and—and—O, I do n’t like to say it !—not 
so overbearing, I think she will be almost glad of 
that dreadful accident.” 

A dark flush came on Bert’s face. If one of those 
bewitching islands down in the river had picked itself 
up and come trotting up the hill, he could not have 
been more surprised. His mother had once dismissed 
a maid for calling him a cross little boy. So this was 
what Jimmie’s pretty cousin thought of him! “Reck- 
less,’ “inconsiderate,” ‘overbearing!’ His ears 
tingled. What an impertinent, silly girl! He rose to 
his feet. 

“If that is the kind of a boy you think I am, Miss 
Alice Abbott, I am sure you do not want any more 
of my company,” and Bert strode down the hill. 

Some moments after, Alice followed him, her eyes 


suspiciously red. Almost every one was in the big 
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tent being treated to ice-cream. Alice stole timidly 
in and tried to hide behind a stout man, but Donald 
immediately discovered her and came with cream and 
cake. 

“I have had three dishes,” said Chuckey Peach, 
flourishing an empty saucer at Alice. She was so 
astonished that she nearly dropped her cake. It was 
the first time Chuckey had found courage to address 
her during the summer. 

Just before it was time to return to the Flying 
Cloud, ten little girls seated themselves on the grass 
in the center of the tent, and a hush fell on the noisy 
throng as they softly commenced singing the sweet, 
tender words of Esther’s favorite hymn, “Shall we 
gather at the river?” 

“O, I know now what that river will be like!’ 
thought Esther as she listened with shining eyes. A 
lovely picture had arisen in her mind of the beautiful 
St. Lawrence, with white-robed angels walking on its 
sunny banks. 

On the way home two unhappy children kept out 
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of each other’s sight, and did not join with the rest 
of the company in the songs. 

“Now, three cheers for Mr. Furness!” cried a boy 
as the Flying Cloud neared the dock. 

SHurtah ly Flurtah? guaran 

“And three cheers for the Thousand Island Park 
Sunday-school!” sang out some one else. 

“And three cheers for everybody!” cried Philip. 

In the twilight hour, sitting close to her Aunt 
Melicent in a retired corner of the piazza, Alice con- 
fided.her trouble. 

Aunt Melicent gave her hand a comforting 
squeeze as she said: “That was my brave girlie. Some 
day Bert will feel more grateful to his little playmate 
than he could tell, and I have faith to believe that the 
day is not so very far off, either.” 


Chapter XII 


MALTHELKA’S DONKEY 


af 
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| SHOULD like to know why I have not 
ab had a ride with the donkey yet,” said 


Philip. “You girls have been lots of 
times.” 

“You are always going somewhere else whenever 
we go to ride,” answered Esther. “Get your cap 
and we will walk up to Mrs. Ripsey’s, and if the 
donkey is not engaged we will have a good ride.” 

Before they had gone a block, Esther and Philip 
met a band of children walking beside a small cart 
drawn by a donkey. In the cart were two little 
girls. 

“There now, I can’t have a ride!” exclaimed 
Philip. 

8 
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“How much longer are you going to have the 
donkey, girls?” called Esther. 

“Only a few moments more,” they replied, ‘but 
Nell and Dot Bidwell are going to have it after we 
get through.” 

“And then it will be my turn,” piped up a bit of 
a boy from the roadside. 

“No, then I am going!” snapped a thin, sharp- 
featured girl. 

At this the donkey looked more dismal than ever, 
if that were indeed possible. He flopped his ears 
deprecatingly as though he would like to say: “Now, 
don’t anybody blame me, please! I am doing the 
best that I can, trot, trot, trotting, all the day long! 
But what can a poor donkey do when he is the only 
one to a whole park full of children, and every one 
wanting to ride?” 

A tall boy who was keeping an observant eye on 
the donkey and cart from the rear of the procession, 
now took matters into his own hands. ‘You can 
have the donkey the first thing this afternoon, Miss 
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Thompson,” he said, in a decisive voice. It was the 
brother of the little girl who owned the donkey. 

Cheered by this hope, Philip joined the straggling 
band, while Esther ran off to the picture cottage to 
invite Annette to share the ride. 

At two o’clock, Esther and Annette and Philip 
presented themselves at Mrs. Ripsey’s pretty cottage. 
The same boy who had spoken to Esther on the street 
that forenoon led the donkey out from the barn. 

Annette and Philip climbed up to the seat, while 
Esther placed herself in the bottom of the cart. 

They had hardly started down the street when a 
boy coming along called out, “Whoa!” The donkey 
obediently stood still. 

“Gee-ap,” said Philip, sternly, scowling at the 
boy; and on the donkey trotted. Half way down the 
next block three boys were sitting on a piazza. They 
grinned all over as they let out a loud “Whoa!” 
' which brought the donkey to a halt. 

Philip was becoming vexed. To be sure these 
boys were only doing what he had thought it so much 
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fun to do when the girls were driving. In fact, it 
was considered the correct thing for any boy who 
met the donkey cart to try his persuasive powers on 
the donkey by a beguiling whoa! But somehow it 
did not appear so amusing to Philip, now that the 
reins were in his hands. 

Seeing they could tease Philip, the three boys ran 
after the donkey, calling loudly, till between their 
“whoas” and Philip’s “gee-aps,” the poor donkey 
became nearly distracted. As for Esther and An- 
nette, they were wild with laughter. 

“There now, I am going to take a good rest,” 
said the donkey to himself when the boys at last had 
dropped behind. “I have certainly earned it.” So 
he lay down and rolled over in the sand. Then he 
lazily watched a chipmunk scamper up a tree. 

“Nell and Dot Bidwell always get out when the 
donkey lies down,” said Annette. “It frightens 
them so.” ‘ 

“O, did you see that chippie?”’ inquired Esther. 
“Are n’t chippies and squirrels dear, Annette? Some- 
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times I think I like chippies better, and then again 
I think I like squirrels; but I know a splendid story 
about a fox squirrel. 

“My Uncle Herbert who lives in Maine told it 
to me. He was in the Civil War, and this squirrel 
belonged to a soldier in his regiment. 

“The Rebels—no, I guess I don’t mean to call 
them Rebels, because Bessie’s cousins, Gertrude and 
Genie Hart, are Southerners, and they are the nicest 
girls! So then, the ones on the other side shot at 
a tree where there was a nest of squirrels, and O, they 
all tumbled right out! Wasn’t that dreadful? So 
this soldier put one in his haversack and carried it 
everywhere with him. 

“The squirrel liked to run away and play, but 
whenever he heard a gun fired he would run quicker 
than scat and hide in the haversack. Was n’t he cute 
not to forget how the tree was shot at, and he and 
all his family tumbled out? 

“Sometimes he would go all through the line of 
the regiment, jumping from shoulder to shoulder of 
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the men. The squirrel loved the soldier so much 
that when he was wounded they found it in the breast 
of his coat, and it would n’t leave him. 

“After the war the soldier brought Mr. Squirrel 
home with him, and where do you suppose he 
slept?” 

“(),-Ivam sure 1 can’t dream, * replied) Annette. 
“But I have heard of squirrels sleeping in straw 
beds. Once there was a house in the country, and 
the people who lived in it used to hear the strangest 
sounds up in the third story where no one slept. 
Come to find out, some squirrels had torn holes in a 
straw tick and were sleeping in it.” 

“That is not strange,” said Esther. “This squirrel 
slept in the same haversack. They kept it hung 
up on the chimney-place. Wasn't that kind- 
hearted?” 

During this recital, Philip had tugged unavail- 
ingly at the reins; but as Esther ceased speaking the 
donkey picked himself up, and started off at a won- 
derfully rapid gait for him. He trotted by the Co- 
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lumbian Hotel as though proud to show off his fine 
load of children. 

Bert was sitting beside his mother on the piazza. 
He waved his cap gayly. At the sight of him Esther 
looked grave. “Don’t you think Alice is a pleasant 
girl, Annette?” she inquired. 

“Indeed I do,” answered Annette. “Of course I 
couldn’t like her so well as I do you, and somehow 
she seems a lot older than you or Bessie; but I think 
she is one of the loveliest girls I know.” 

“Alice really is two years older than I am,” said 
Esther. “She is thirteen, almost a young lady. She 
and Bessie’s sister, Hildegarde, were born the same 
week. Everybody at the park but Bert Tyler likes 
her, and it is only lately I have discovered that he 
does not care for her. If she comes out on the piazza 
when he is talking to Jimmie, Bert appears so 
strangely, and hardly notices her at all, or else he 
hurries off. But Alice likes him better than any other 
of Jimmie’s friends. Sometimes she almost cries when 


he runs away.” 
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“Perhaps it is because Alice’s hair is red,” sug- 
gested Annette, with a complacent look at her own 
brown locks. 

At this point the girls’ attention was attracted 
to the donkey, who was preparing to take another 
rest, and every now and then he entertained them 
in this way. 

When the children returned to Mrs. Ripsey’s, a 
plump, rosy-cheeked lassie ran.out from the cottage, 
and stood patting the donkey. It was his mistress, 
the little Malthelka. 

“You are very fond of your donkey, are n’t you, 
Malthelka?” inquired Esther. 

“O, yes, Miss! and he loves me, too. When we 
first had him he would never eat anything in the 
morning till I came out to feed him myself. Not even 
a bite would he take from the boys, but bray and 
bray.” 

“We used to hear your donkey bray, and wonder 
where it was,” said Esther. “It must be great fun 
to own him. I have always said that when I grew 
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up and got married and went to housekeeping, I 
should keep a cow and a hen and a horse; but now I 
think I shall keep a donkey too, for my children to 
ride around with.” 

Malthelka smiled broadly at this, for she took it 
to be a great compliment for her pet; and the donkey 
brayed handsomely. 


Chapter XIII 
THE RIDEAU ROUTE 


a HE America was slowly making her way 


oa y ii = alongside of Wolf Island. Crowded 


F among the grown-up people on the for- 


ward deck were a happy, lively lot of 

children and the cousins among them, bound for the 

long-looked-for trip up the Rideau Route to Ottawa. 

Mammas who were anxious to have all their time 

for sight-seeing in Kingston were already opening 

lunch-boxes and distributing sandwiches to young- 

sters, who had eaten so much candy and pop-corn 

that even Jimmie showed amazement at the alacrity 
with which they devoured them. 

Near the cousins an enterprising young papa had 


swung a tiny hammock, in which a sweet baby lay 
I22 
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crowing and kicking. A number of grandmammas 
had taken out their knitting and crocheting, and were 
as hard at work as though they were on a hotel piazza. 

Somehow people always settled down so content- 
edly on the trip to Kingston just as though they ex- 
pected to be on board a week or so. Alice said that 
was the reason she liked it so much. It was so 
“homey.” All the cousins had been to Kingston a 
number of times during the season. 

But they were all the more interested when they 
caught the first glimpse of the fort, and saw once 
more the Martello Towers. These round gray stone 
rifle-towers were unlike anything they had seen any- 
where else. 

Jimmie wisely told some of the boys that King- 
ston was the oldest city in Canada; that old Fort 
Frontenac was built in 1673, and that it was the 
British naval station for the lakes in the War of 1812; 
while Esther and Bessie pointed out the Royal Mili- 
tary College on a promontory as the Canadian West — 


Point. 
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On their way to the hotel the children lingered 
long in the quaint square where were the public 
buildings, for they felt as though it might be a long 
time before they would see them again. 

“This must be just like an Old World city, Uncle 
Will,” said Alice, “so we are as well off as though 
we had crossed the ocean.” 

“Tt is as much a bit of the Old World as anything 
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I ever saw in it,” replied Papa Thompson. 

Up on Princess Street the children wandered in 
and out of the neat stores, where nobody seemed in 
a hurry and the clerks were pleasant and friendly. 

“Let ’s club together and buy something for Lin 
and Alan and Hildegarde,” suggested Esther. ‘‘What 
would Alan like, Jimmie?” 

“T know what Alan would like,” cried Philip. “It 
is a knife!” 

Papa Thompson chuckled; but no one knew that 
he was thinking of the last time he had tried to buy 
a knife for a little boy named Philip. 

“We will buy one of those pretty maple-leaf pins 
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for Hildegarde,” said Alice, “and we will write her 
that the maple-leaf is the Canadian emblem, and what 
a beautiful song they have about it.’’ 
“Then swell the song, both loud and long, 
Till rocks and forests quiver, 


God save our Queen, and heaven bless 
The Maple Leaf forever !”’ 


hummed Bessie. 

In the jeweler’s store the clerk smiled at the 
nickels that the girls placed on the counter. “You 
must be glad to get rid of those clumsy things,” he 
remarked, genially. 

Mamma Thompson noticed that the girls looked 
longingly at the maple-leaf pins which remained 
in the show-case, so she promptly bought them 
each one. 

The next morning early found Papa Thompson’s 
party on board the steamer Rideau Queen. After 
passing Fort Henry and the Royal Military College, 
the boat entered a winding channel which was marked 
out by green trees moored like buoys in the broad 
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and shallow estuary, on the right of which were lofty 
cliffs. 

The children were eager to see the locks, and 
greeted the first one at Kingston Mills with loud 
exclamations. Neither of them had ever seen a lock 
before. There were four locks at this point, and the 
steamer was lifted in all forty-seven feet. 

“How neat the locks are!” said Alice. 

“What great stones those are!’ added Jimmie. 
“What a monster task it must have been to build 
these locks and dam!” 

“Indeed it was!” said Papa Thompson, “and so 
much blasting was necessary when they had to cut 
the route through the solid rock that five hundred 
men were killed during the years that the work 
went on.” 

“What made them bother to build such a fine 
canal when they had the St. Lawrence for their 
boats?” asked Alice. 

“At the time when this canal was built there were 
no great ship canals beside the St. Lawrence, and 
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now in time of war if the British were cut off from 
the St. Lawrence they could use this canal to con- 
vey their troops. You will wonder before we get to 
Ottawa why it is called a canal, for the rivers and 
lakes along the route are so near together that there 
are only a few miles of artificial construction.” 

The pilot-house on the Rideau Queen was really 
a little cabin, with the wheel in the front part of it. 
The two mates took turns in acting as pilot. One 
of them, a big, jolly-looking man, delighted the chil- 
dren when they made his acquaintance. 

A slim little girl with prim, flaxen curls was stand- 
ing near the mate and asking him about the marks 
that he steered by. 

“Tt’s of no use for you to take the marks if you 
do n’t mind them,” he remarked to her, sagely. 

“See those ducks scuttle out of the water,” the 
child said demurely to Esther. 

“OQ how funny they look scrambling up the 
bank!” cried Bessie. 

“Guess those ducks have seen this boat go by 
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before,” said the mate. “They know it would be poor 
fun to be sucked into the wheel. They have got a 
heap of sense. Watch now, and you will see them 
hustle back into the water before the steamer has 
fairly passed.” 

Philip did not look at the ducks with the other 
children. His eyes had a far-away look. 

“What are you thinking about, little chap?” asked 
the mate. 

“T was just wondering whose grandfather I would 
be,” answered Philip, solemnly. 

The mate threw back his head and laughed 
heartily. 

“Don’t you have to be very careful when you 
are running the boat at night?” inquired Bessie, 
earnestly. 

“O no, we can run as we like in the night, nobody 
to see. We have to be very nice in the daytime. 
Everybody is watching us.” 

The little girl with the prim, flaxen curls looked 
greatly alarmed, much to Jimmie’s delight. 
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“What makes the water so low after so much 
rain?” asked Esther. 

“There are so many cows to drink the water.” 

“Who ’d believe anything so silly as that?” said 
a pompous-looking boy strutting up to the mate. 

The mate eyed him with evident disapproval, but 
did not deign to answer the question, and devoted 
all his attention to the wheel till the pompous-looking 
boy had strutted away. 

“O, what are those square stone houses with slits 
in the walls?” inquired Esther later on in the day.. 
“They have them at all the locks.” 

“Those are lock houses,”’ answered Papa Thomp- 
son. “This canal was built by British soldiers, and 
for some years the lock-men were soldiers. Those 
slits in the walls were rather handy when the Indians 
used to come around.” 

Extending out from a bluff in Cranberry Lake 
was a wonderful rock profile about twenty feet from 
the chin to the top of the forehead. 


“That ’s the Duke of Wellington, children,” said 
9 
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the mate. “Notice his nose, and don’t you see his 
chin? Ye can’t quite see his collar-button.” 

The slim little girl with the prim flaxen curls 
smiled a fascinating smile at Jimmie, and then softly 
murmured, “I was named for a rock.” 

The patronizing smile on Jimmie’s face faded 
away. ‘Named for a rock! I never heard of such a 
thing!” 

“What rock were you named for?’ inquired 
Bessie. . 

“IT was named for Fastnet Rock off the Irish 
coast,” answered the little girl with the prim curls, 
her eyes sparkling at the interest now displayed in 
Jimmie’s. “I was born on shipboard off that rock. 
My papa was a sea captain from Bath, Maine, and 
my name is Fastnet Gilkie.” 

“You don’t live in Bath now, do you?” asked 
Bessie, eagerly. “We live in Bellport, and that is 
only a little way from Bath.” 

“T never lived in Bath, for my papa and mamma 
were lost at sea when I was only two years old. I 
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had lived on shipboard up to that voyage. Then 
they left me with Grandmamma Van Tassel in New 
York, and I have lived with her ever since.” 

Gentle Alice’s eyes were full of tears; but little 
Fastnet seemed all unconscious of the sadness of the 
history that she was relating. 

If the mate had guyed Fastnet every five minutes 
after that, no one would have caught a superior smile 
on Jimmie’s face. The daughter of a Maine sea cap- 
tain who had been lost at sea was worthy of all the 
respect due to a royal princess, according to Jim- 


mie’s code. 


Chapter XIV 
OTTAWA 


oe ME AR ITH the mate’s funny talk and Fastnet 


sq for company, watching the cliffs and the 


Oy | q tall stately pines, and the foliage of the 

birches, of which the children could catch 

hold of the leaves by jumping, and which some- 

times even brushed the deck rail, as the Rideau Queen 

passed from one beautiful lake to another, small won- 
der that the day flew swiftly by to the cousins. 

The cranes afforded them endless amusement. 
They seemed to be everywhere; now standing statu- 
esque on a floating log or a tree stump, and again 
flying ahead of the boat. Sometimes one would 
fly quite a distance in front, alight on the bough of 


a tree for awhile, and then fly onward for another 
132 
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distance. After this fashion it would fly ahead of the 
boat for perhaps three miles. 

Fastnet’s prim curls remained unchanged all dur- 
ing the day. Never mind how hard the wind blew, 
not a hair seemed to get out of place. How Jimmie’s 
fingers tingled to create disorder on that flaxen 
head! 

On being subjected to a strict catechism by Jim- 
mie, Fastnet revealed a sad lack in her education, 
which sorely tried him. Her grandmamma, a hand- 
some society dame, would have been much surprised 
if she had been aware of the secret scorn with which 
Jimmie regarded her. 

A grandmamma who had brought up the daugh- 
ter of a Maine sea captain so that she did not know 
the difference between a whale boat and a long boat, 
a yawl and a skiff, a scow and a fin-keel yacht, a sloop 
and a schooner; who had never heard of tinkers, and 
supposed the natural hue of a lobster to be red: Jim- 
mie could not understand it. 

In the short time afforded him, Jimmie tried his 
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best to make good Fastnet’s deficiencies, with the 
result that when poor Fastnet returned to New York 
she shocked her grandmamma by telling her aunties 
that people fished for little mackerel in Cranberry 
Lake, and that the Rideau Queen was a fin-keel yacht. 

In the evening, a number of the passengers gath- 
cred about the piano in the cabin, and sang familiar 
songs, in which the cousins joined with keen delight, 
their sweet yet powerful voices adding much to the 
chorus. 

The next morning at nine o'clock the steamer 
entered the basin at Ottawa. Fastnet and her grand- 
mamma drove to the same hotel as Papa Thompson’s 
party. 

A little later in the forenoon both parties started 
out for a drive around the city, Esther and Jimmie 
having been invited to ride in the carriage with Fast- 
net and her grandmamma. 

When they had driven a few blocks they passed 
a carriage in which was the pompous-looking boy 
seated beside a still more pompous-looking papa. 
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The pompous boy gazed hard at the children in both 
carriages, but did not make the least sign of ever 
having seen them before. 

Some one on the Rideau Queen had told Fastnet’s 
grandmamma that Ottawa was settled by Yankees, 
and that one of the principal business streets, Spark 
Street, was named for a Yankee; so Jimmie was al- 
ready prepossessed in favor of the city. 

They first drove to the magnificent Parliament 
buildings, situated on a lofty eminence in the heart 
of the city. The extensive grounds connected with 
the buildings opened into a noble public park. 

After this they drove two or three miles to the 
home of the governor-general, Rideau Hall. The 
children were delighted with the hall, for it was set 
in a great park which was a perfect forest of trees. 

“They have great times in the winter at Rideau 
Hall,” said the driver, “curling and tobogganing.” 

“Just think, Alice,” said Bessie, with awe-stricken 
eyes, “Queen Victoria’s daughter, Louise, really lived 
in this house. Don’t you remember how we used to 
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play that we were Queen Victoria’s daughters? You 
would be Beatrice, and I always wanted to be 
Louise.” 

The Rideau Queen was to leave on the return trip 
late in the afternoon. As Papa Thompson’s party 
and Fastnet and her grandmamma were anxious to 
see the burnt district on the other side of the Ottawa 
River, Papa Thompson planned to have them drive 
there early in the afternoon, and then take the boat 
at the Hog’s Back Lock, four miles out. 

“Tt is worth coming ’way from Maine just to see 
this,” was Jimmie’s comment, as they gazed on the 
scene of utter ruin and desolation. There were miles 
and miles where the buildings had been burned down 
to the ground. 

“Did you ever hear of a fire crossing a river?” 
asked the driver. 

“No, I do not think it would be possible,” an- 
swered Fastnet’s grandmamma. 

“It did here, though. There was one place where 
the flames leaped right across the river.” 
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“I do not wonder that people used to worship 


3) 


fire,” said Fastnet’s grandmamma. “What a mys- 
terious and fearful thing it is!” 

“T guess the Relief Committee has had its hands 
full,” said the driver. “They have n’t half got around 
to see to the sufferers yet. My boy he got served 
pretty badly. He had loaned his wheel to a chum 
who was having his mended, and it got all burned 
up in the fire. “Seems to me as though the Relief 
Committee ought to give him a new one.” 

On board the Rideau Queen the children were 
heartily greeted by the mate. He was in great glee 
over the first passenger who had come on board at 
Ottawa. 

“That American lady said, ‘Will I be the only 
oner’ INo, say 1,1 ‘ll be here.” 

“You must like it on this boat immensely,’ 


bd 


said 
Jimmie, enthusiastically. 

“That I do,’ answered the mate. “They pay us. 
Mark and I take seven hundred dollars out of them 


for the season.” 
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At Poonamalie, the next morning, the children 
saw a tree cow-house. It was literally a bower of liv- 
ing trees with a wooden door. 

“Now which of them two openings will I take?” 
inquired the mate, as they were nearing the end of 
one of the lakes. 

The children scrutinized both openings very care- 
fully. After grave deliberation, Esther guessed one 
and Bessie the other. 

“Wall, I guess Ill take this one,” said the mate, 
pointing to another passage, which was the real one. 

Some of the locks were surrounded by little vil- 
lages, and at almost every lock a kitten watched for 
the coming of the boat and waited to be fed. Once 
a dog came barking for its bit of meat. 

Jimmie made up his mind that the mate must 
have given up his idea of taking down the pompous 
boy, for although the boy came often to the wheel 
the mate paid no attention to him. But at last he 
called out: ; 


“T ’spose now you would n’t believe it if I told 


ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 


Vs 
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you that I could make this water come up and go 
down just whenever I wanted to.” 

“What a ninnie you must take me for!” said the 
pompous boy, strutting up to the wheel. 

“You watch now while I say, ‘Simon, come up!” 
The mate spread out his hands, and said solemnly, 
“Simon, come up!” 

As he ceased speaking, to the children’s horror 
and amazement the waves came up around the bow 
of the boat. The pompous boy looked completely 
puzzled. He rubbed his eyes as though he must be 
dreaming. 

In a few moments the mate called out, “Simon, 
go down!” and the waves actually dropped down. 
The pompous boy became pale, and gazed at the mate 
as though thoroughly convinced that he was a ma- 
gician; then he turned to leave the pilot-house; but 
this time he did not strut away. 

The mate watched him with an air of intense satis- 
faction; then he explained to the children that when 
he said “Simon, come up,” they had reached a place 
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where the water was shoal, and the action of the cur- 
rent made it rise around the boat; and when he said 
“Simon, go down,” they had come to a deep spot 
where the current made the water appear to recede. 

Poor little Fastnet wept copiously when she 
kissed the cousins good-bye at Kingston, which so 
distressed Jimmie that he accepted with resignation 
the kiss that she proffered him. 

When our Rideau travelers returned to Thousand 
Island Park and once more beheld Onota, they saw 
a pretty, rosy-cheeked woman in a blue skirt and 
white shirt-waist sitting reading on the piazza and 
appearing much at home. 

A little girl in a white, ruffled dimity was pulling 
at the nasturtium blossoms on the vines that climbed 
around the piazza posts. 

It was Aunt Emma and wee Agnes. 

“Pick posies?” called out wee Agnes to the chil- 
dren. 


Chapter XV 


WEE AGNES 


a ANT to tum in?” piped wee Agnes, 

ca f drumming on Esther’s door with her 
Sal de little fists, and then opening it. “I’ve 
dot ten chickies,”’ she announced, jump- 
ing on the bed and smothering Esther’s face with 
kisses. “Dey ’s all mine.” 

“O, have you? Do they lay any eggs?” called 
Bessie from her room. 

“No, but deir mammas do,” replied wee Agnes. 

“Have -you said your prayers this morning, sweet- 
heart?” inquired Esther, anxiously. The older cous- 
ins all felt a deep responsibility that the babies, as 
they termed wee Agnes and Philip, should be prop- 
erly brought up. 
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Wee Agnes hung her head. “No,” she murmured 
so low that the girls could scarcely hear her, “my 
mamma, she ought n’t to fordet it.” 

“Never mind, you can kneel down here by the side 
of the bed,” said Esther. 

Wee Agnes jumped down from the bed and ran 
to look in the mirror. She surveyed with satisfac- 
tion her curls, which Aunt Emma had just arranged 
and tied with two little pink ribbons. 

“T’s ‘fraid I’ll muss my turls,” turning toward 
the bed. “Lady on the tar said, ‘O my, what a 
pretty itty -dirl ia 

“She is getting vain,” exclaimed Bessie, in a 
tragic whisper. ‘‘Now that will spoil all her sweet 
ways.” 

“Something must be done,” said Esther, solemnly. 
She rose from the bed and glided over to Agnes. 
“O Agnes, how can you be so naughty? You must 
say your prayers this very minute.” As she spoke, 
she took hold of Agnes’s hand and pulled her toward 
the bed. “There, kneel down.” 
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Wee Agnes screamed and tried to draw away. 
Esther took her free hand and passed it over the top 
of Agnes head, rumpling the hair in a dreadful way. 
“Now you will not be afraid to kneel down,” she said, 
trying to effect a stern tone. 

At this wee Agnes gave a big tug and forced her- - 
self away. She flew out of the room. 

“Agnes has gone to tell Aunt Emma,” said Bessie. 
“How did you dare muss her hair so? Aunt Emma 
will be real angry.” 

Esther looked a bit frightened. She began to 
wish that she had taken some other way of correcting 
wee Agnes’s vanity. 

But wee Agnes had not gone to her mamma’s 
room. Her anger like a whirlwind had carried her 
down stairs. It was like the fury of the patient man. 
It was so long since wee Agnes had been really 
angry, that I doubt if even Aunt Emma could have 
told about the last occasion. 

Everything was quiet down stairs. Megunticook 
was lying lazily on a rug in the kitchen. Christine 
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had gone for the milk. Here was wee Agnes’s way 
to punish Esther. “Naughty tat, Ester’s tat,” she 
said. “Tum here, tat.” 

Megunticook blinked his eyes in a friendly fash- 
ion, but did not move. 

“Tat’s’fraid of me. Doin’ to shut him up.” Wee 
Agnes looked around the room for a good place for 
her purpose. Her eyes lighted on the cook stove. 
“Dark in dere,” she said, as she opened the oven door. 
Then she picked up the unresisting Megunticook, 
who was all unmindful of the fate laid out for him, 
shoved him into the hot interior, and slammed the 
door. 

“You tan’t det out. All the doors are shut,” she 
said triumphantly. She thought she heard Christine 
coming, and she took to her little heels. Out of the 
house, down the road she rushed; on and on. To 
one unacquainted with her fleet motions, it would 
have seemed impossible that she could have covered 
the ground she had when at last she slackened her 
speed. 
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Now wee Agnes began to notice the birds and 
the flowers, the sunlight dancing on the leaves, the 
boats on the river. Her baby fit of temper she had 
already left far behind her. Wee Agnes knew that 
she had been naughty, and she clapped her hands 
joyously over her recovered good nature. “When 
I’s dood, I feels better,’ she exclaimed. “Now I 
dess Ill find some haircombs.” 

By haircombs wee Agnes meant maiden-hair 
ferns, which she was fond of using as parasols for 
her dolls. After she had sought for these vainly 
a while, she commenced playing a game by herself 
in a nook by the roadside. It was one of her tum- 
bling games, something like the Jack and Jill one 
that Esther used to play with her the summer 
before. 

Aunt Emma would repeat the lines for her, and 
wee Agnes would tumble down at the proper place. 
It was a piece that Aunt Emma had learned to speak 
in school when she was a little girl. 


The wind blew a lock of wee Agnes’s hair in her 
Io 
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eyes. “Old wind, top that,” she exclaimed. Then 
she repeated in a sing-songy voice: 


‘Why, Phoebe, are you tum so soon? 
Where are your berries, child? 
You tan not sure have lost dem all, 

You had a bastet piled.”’ 


The lines where Pheebe tells how she met with the 
accident that made her lose her berries wee Agnes 
could not remember; but her voice rang out loud and 
clear the grand finale, “And so I tumbled down!’ as 
she let herself fall and roll down a few feet into a 
green hollow. 

A lad who was coming up the road had stopped 
short when he heard the sweet tones; but wee Agnes 
had been too absorbed in her play to notice him. He 
now ran and stood laughing beside the winsome child. 
It was Bert. 

“Tf I give you a whole lot of candy, will you do 
it over again, you witch?” 


Wee Agnes was overcome with bashfulness and 
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scrambled to her feet in an instant. “Des I’ll do 
home now,” she said, and started directly in the oppo- 
site direction from Onota. Some one came flying 
by Bert and caught hold of her. 

“O, you precious baby! What made you run 
away?” cried Alice. Then she noticed Bert. ‘Good 
morning,” she said, shyly. 

“Good-morning,” Bert answered, stiffly, but at 
the same time he took hold of wee Agnes’s hand 
and walked along with her and Alice. This was a 
decided advance in friendliness, and caused a happy 
light to come in Alice’s eyes. 

Wee Agnes soon caught sight of a bright new pin 
on the sidewalk. She promptly picked it up and put 
it in her mouth. She had learned that trick of a 
child on the cars. 

Bert was frightened. He made her take it out 
instantly. “You must never do that again, Agnes,” 
he said. “Once I knew of a little girl, and she swal- 
lowed a pin and it killed her.” 

Wee Agnes looked at him strangely. See thought 
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that Bert was telling her a fairy tale, and when it was 
a question of that, wee Agnes did not care to be out- 
done. 

“Once I knew a little dirl, and she swallowed a tat 
and it tilled her,” she said, sweetly, and watched to 
see the effect of her statement. 

Bert whistled involuntarily. “You must not think 
Agnes means to tell you a wrong story,” said Alice, 
greatly troubled. “She truly believes that you are 
joking her, Bert. She has never told a wrong story. 
But O, she is growing so mischievous! She used to 
beso quiet and so like Philip. You know what a dear 
little grandfather he is.” 

“T knew she was a mischief the first time I looked 
into her eyes,” replied Bert, wisely. “Her quiet ways 
did not fool me a bit.” 

Alice commenced spelling out some words so that 
wee Agnes could not understand her. “She shut 
poor Megunticook up in the oven. It was red hot, 
and he might have been there till this minute if 
Christine had not opened the door to put in the 
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Johnnie cake to keep it warm. She must have got 
back from the milk depot and the bakery right after 
Agnes ran away.” 

The children had reached Onota, and the family 
flocked around them. Between the conflicting kisses 
and reproaches that were heaped upon her, it was 
hard for wee Agnes to make up her mind whether 
she was being petted or scolded. 

“Him finded me,’ she assured them, to Bert’s 
great pride and Alice’s joy. He nodded to her in the 
most friendly fashion as he sauntered off and called 
out cheerily, “Good-bye for this time, sister Alice ” 


Chapter XVI 


A BOW OF SWEET BLUE RIBBON 


ee D you ever hear of dreen shoes?” asked 
k| wee Agnes. The couple ensconsed on 
| a rustic seat between two trees in front 
of Onota paid not the slightest attention 
to this grave question. Two little heads came closer 
together, and two voices sank lower. Megunticook, 
lying at Esther’s feet, looked very wise as snatches of 
the conversation floated down to him. 

“He has not proposed yet,” said Annette. ‘What 
a stupid boy he is, after all, if he is my cousin and a 
doctor! Doris’s mother told grandma that she was 
thinking of taking Doris abroad for a year. Some- 
thing will have to be done, for then how will Donald 


feel?” 
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“What does her mamma intend to make of her?” 
inquired Esther; “a duchess? She is beautiful 
enough for anything.” 

“TY do not know what her mamma intends,” an- 
swered Annette, “but I am sure that I shall never 
allow Doris to marry any one but Donald. I have 
a plan that will bring things out all right. I do not 
quite dare do it myself for fear Donald might be 
angry on account of my being his cousin; but you are 
just the one, Esther. Look at this!” 

Annette drew something from her pocket, and 
fluttered it triumphanty before Esther’s wondering 
eyes. w 

“O, a bow of sweet blue ribbon!” exclaimed 
Esther. “It belongs to Doris’s blue organdie. How 
did you get it? She does not lose things like other 
girls.” 

“She did this, though. I guess the dressmaker 
was in a hurry when she sewed it on; or else some 
good fairy whispered to her not to sew it on tight. I 
rather think that really was the way of it, and all on 
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purpose for us.’ Annette laughed so happily, the 
noble-looking old man who was walking by with all 
his children and grandchildren turned and gave her 
a bright smile. 

“T see two fairies!” he called out. 


’ 


“No, no! Dere’s free fairies,” said wee Agnes, 
glad to have found some one to talk to. “My papa 
says I’m a fairy.” 

“You are the funniest child, Annette,” said Esther 
when the party had passed out of sound. “You talk 
just as though you really believed in fairies and a 
Santa Claus. You don’t act any older than Philip.” 
Esther’s tone was very motherly. “Are you never 
going to grow up? But now, tell me, what can this 
bow have to do with your plan?” 

“O, everything,” answered Annette; and then her 
voice sank so low that Megunticook gave up trying 
to listen and dropped into a doze. 

“Mamma,” said Esther, appearing in the door of 
Mamma Thompson’s room that afternoon, “may I 
wear my pink dress to-night, the one I wore to Dot 
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Bidwell’s garden party? Don’t you think that it is 
my prettiest gown?” 

Mamma Thompson looked surprised. It was 
“something new for Esther to be anxious about her 
toilette. “What is going on to-night?” she inquired. 
“T had forgotten there was anything.” 

“There isn’t anything, mamma; but I want to 
dress up all the same. It is a secret, so you must not 
ask me any questions.” 

“Are you so anxious to tell?’ said Mamma 
Thompson, laughing. “Then I will not try you with 
a single question; but be sure not to let your secret 
rumple those dainty ribbons.” 

Esther skipped gayly off to her room, taking this 
last remark for consent. Alice and Bessie watched 
her don her brave apparel with great curiosity. All 
their inquiries met with the baffling response, “It is a 
secret, and if it comes out all right I will tell you 
about it. It is the most important secret I have ever 
had.” 

“Ts Annette in it?” asked Bessie, jealously. 
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“Ves, she is,’ answered Esther. Then she was 
struck with compunction. She flung her arms around 
Bessie’s neck and kissed her a dozen times. “An- 
nette is a little dear,” Esther whispered; “but she is 
not my ownest own cousin, Bessie. I have to whisper 
it, for I almost feel as though Annette could hear me, 
and how it would grieve her! It is not my fault hav- 
ing this secret; but you would be so happy about it 
if you only knew.” 

It was not surprising that after this a sharp look- 
out was kept on all Esther’s movements, and her 
words eagerly listened to for a slip that might betray 
the secret. Philip told wee Agnes, and so she could 
not be coaxed away from HEsther’s side. Even 
Mamma and Papa Thompson regarded her with 
amused but curious eyes. 

The one thing that was evident to every one was 
that Esther was waiting for Annette as she walked 
restlessly up and down the piazza as the hour of seven 
drew near. ; 


Suddenly Annette was seen coming swiftly from 
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the picture cottage, a radiant vision in white. Her 
laughing eyes were strangely serious, and they gazed 
straight into Esther’s as she met Annette at the foot 
of the steps. “Come,” Annette exclaimed, “they are 
almost here.” 

Without a parting word or a backward look, 
Esther seized Annette’s hand and the two children 
ran down the street. 

“Tf that is not cool,” said Jimmie, in a vexed tone. 
“Might at least have said good-bye to a fellow. My, 
Bessie! do n’t you wish you were as good-looking as 
Esther? That is the kind of a dress I like. Makes 
me think of one of mother’s fairy lilies, only more 
lacey. 

“There is something strange about this,” said 
Mamma Thompson to papa in a low tone. “Annette 
is in a high state of excitement, and Esther has not 
been herself all the afternoon.” 

Papa Thompson smiled. “You are quite anxious 
to know that secret, Melicent.” 

“I know that you are,” retorted Mamma Thomp- 
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son, humorously. “You are nothing but a great big 
boy.” 

“Do you feel frightened, Esther?” inquired An- 
nette, as she and Esther hastened along. ‘What 
would you do if Donald should be angry?” 

“O, he will not!” answered Esther. “I shall do 
it so nicely. I have practiced it over to myself a hun- 
dred times.” 

“Sh! Here they come,” said Annette. 

“Where are you going, my dear little maids?” 
called Doris, as she and Donald neared the chil- 
dren. 

There was no response. Esther was engaged in 
pulling something out of her pocket, and Annette’s 
eyes were glued on her. Doris looked surprised as 
she saw the bow of blue ribbon emerging from its 
diminutive hiding-place. She extended her hand, 
but without appearing to notice it Esther held out 
the bow to Donald, who blushed furiously. 

“Dr. Davis,” said Esther, in a coaxing tone} “will 
you please present this bow to Miss Kendall?” When 
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she came to the words, “this bow,” Esther indicated 
with a small forefinger that the blushing young man 
was the beau in question. 

Donald smiled as he took the bow of sweet blue 
ribbon; then a grave expression stole over his face 
as he turned to Doris. 

“Shall I, Doris?” he said, gently. 

Doris silently took the bow of sweet blue ribbon; 
but the look on her face seemed to satisfy the chil- 
dren, for they started to run back to Onota with jubi- 
lant hearts. 

Doris came rushing after them in her simple child- 
like way, and would not let them go till she had 
hugged and kissed them. Esther received more than 
her share of kisses, and a joyous tear fell on her cheek. 

“Ts it not beautiful?” said Alice, when Esther had 
told it all to her and Bessie, “so like a story. How 
proud you must be, Esther! You really have had a 
mission. I shall always like to think that you had to 
come to the river to make Doris and Donald happy.” 
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“Yes,” said Philip, his blue eyes fixed on the 
water, “and I would n’t have missed coming to the 
river for anything; but I wish I knew the name of 
the steamer we met in the Lost Channel that day.” 
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